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With this month—the month of January, 1862—we commence 

A NEW SERIES OF THE ART-JOURNAL, 
chiefly with a view to meet the wishes of 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
. who will thus find it unnecessary to possess themselves of the volumes of past years. : 
Ee The rapa we supply will be best understood by the Part—Pazr J. of the Nzw Senrzs—which we now submit to their notice, and 


FR he gaara an on paper enables us to print the whole of the Journal on finer paper than heretofore, and it is this month 


After three and twen 


» will place in us, that we years of labour, it is needless for us to do more than trust to the confidence we are assured our Subscribers 


do our utmost to merit their continued support. 


We have many friends, and we feel justified in asking for the aid that most of th ea 
em H nlarged circula 
to increased value, and any augmented prosperity for the Journal will be shared by every cane ie pant ome : en Pe 


we by no means lay too much stress on the interest the Anr-Jourwat will recei i 
pu ED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, wa ase. jusihel to edainod phar uae wih 
memsy tll hat this Oger cast ie romances bh ey a sm rest ot Se aus: i snr 
: . ;_ bu ’ ink wi : 
labours by the greater publicity which will thus be given to our Work, may be, and we think will ‘be, « means of recomponsing our 
While, therefore, we shall do our utmost in every way to earn and obtain publi 3 : 
been our friends, to assist the circulation of the Anr-Jounsaz by making j n public support, we claim the aid of those who have so long 
opinions. . We Sey cots eens seme a hom cag ry to all within their reach, who may be guided by their 


Bubseribers are aware that « New 








So or en oO = 1855; when ‘we obtained the honour, graciously aounaialt of 
* M ', re = * < . 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists ‘of ix hones lee Scales es ee ees 


be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. Hither cesles. sany ho <buaed. Sigenal, Se0 aw 


Covers for the Volumes of the Aur-Jounwat can be had of any Bookseller at ‘lhree Shillings each. 


We reply to every letter, iri : . 
attention to anonymous cominunlesiions. an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay no 
The Office of the Editor of the Aut-Jounwat is 
: 4, Lancaster Place, Wate : oes “eRe 
ae to be addressed. Letters, é., for the Publishers, should be forwarded to 26, Tey bao Same “dey oe 
All Orders for Advertise i se : arent as 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand. ments should be sent to J. 8. Vinruz, 294, City Road; 26, Ivy Lane, City; or to 4, Lancaster Place, 
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FOURTEEN YEARLY VOLUMES OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


WERE DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND THIS VOLUME IS INSCRIBED TO 


His Memory. 


It is the Memory of one who, honoured and revered, as well 
as beloved, in the Country of his adoption, conferred upon it an 
incalculable Amount of Good ; whofe Example, not alone of the 
domeftic Virtues, but of active Energy, found Judgment, and far- 
feeing Intelligence, to fofter and advance Ufeful Inftitutions, 
influenced all Claffes of the Community. 


Eftimated largely during his Life, but fully compre hended and 
appreciated only after his Death, by the univerfal Accord of a 
whole People he will be recognifed in future Hiftories of 
GREAT BRITAIN as 


THE GOOD PRINCE. 


The Year 1862, like that of 1851, witnefled vaft Improve- 
ments in every Branch of Britifh Art-Induftry, dating the 
Commencement of its On-Progrefs from the Day on which His 
Roya Hicuness devifed, and fubfequently matured, a Plan by 
which the Art-Manufacturer might learn what to ftudy and 
what to avoid from the invaluable Leflon of Comparison. 


The vaft Benefits of his Direétion and Organifation in 1851 
have been rendered the more apparent by their abfence in 
1862, and by the forced Conclufion that to him alone muft be 
attributed the Glory of a great Succefs, and the Impetus thence 
received by Britifh Art-Producers, who, in 1862, gathered the 
Harveft of which the Seed was planted in 1851. 
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‘“‘OLD DERBY CHINA.” 
A HISTORY OF THE DERBY PORCELAIN 
WORKS. 





BY LLEWELLYNN JEWIT'T, F.S.A., &c. 





say of Derby that the 
town in which the silk 
manufacture of Eng- 
land first took its rise 
*. —forherethe first silk- 
4 mill ever built in this 
> 4 ” kingdom was erected 
' 4 by John Lombe ; in which the cot- 
ton trade took its first gigantic 
stride—for here Arkwright and 
J Strutt completed their invention 
¥2 for spinning, and within a few miles 
4 erected the first cotton-mill in Eng- 
f land; in which the hosiery trade was 
¥ first brought to perfection—for here Strutt 
; invented kis famed “ Derby Ribbed Stock- 
ing Machine,” and carried on his manu- 
facture of those articles; in which many 
other branches of manufacture have also had 
their rise—should likewise have been one 
of the few places, and one of the first, in 
which the manufacture of PorcELAIN was 
matured, and in which the Biscuit was 
first invented. But so it is, and it is no 
little for Derby to be proud of, that these 
branches of industry, which have become 
the most important in the kingdom, should 
have had their birth, and been in their in- 
fancy carefully nurtured, within its boun- 
daries. The stories of Lombe and his silk 
Arkwright and Strutt and their cotton, and 
Jedediah Strutt and his stockings, have been 
often told, and they will bear telling again 
and again; but that of Duesbury and his 
china has never been told, and it 1s only by 
the most laborious research that I am now 
enabled to tell it, and to show to what an 
extent the manufacture, under the care of 
three generations of one family, was carried. 
Alas! that so important, so beautiful a branch 
of Art should have been ever allowed to decay 
in the town which so long had fostered it. 

It would be somewhat difficult to find any 
mansion of our nobility, or of our older county 
families, which does not contain its 
treasures some specimensof “old Derbychina,” 
or is not enriched by some of the exquisite 
biscuit figures which formerly made the place 
so famous; and certainly there is no co 
of articles of vertu but who secures 

imens of them whenever, luckily, they 
come into the market. But little, however, 
has hitherto been known of the hii of the 
works which produced and although 
the in is quite equal in body, in 
sign, in modelling, in colour, in painting, and 
in gilding, to any of the celebrated English, 
and most of the foreign makes; and although 










the biscuit fi , peculiar to Derby, are 
more beautiful and oclons than the French 
of that period, or most of the exquisite 
Parian of the present day, collectors can gai 
no knowl of the rise of the works, of the 
extent to which the articles were produced, 
of the connection which existed between 
Derby and Chelsea, or of the peculiar marks 
which distinguished the different epochs of 
the manufacture. 

Bray, who wrote his “Tour” in the year 
1777, says, speaking of Derby—“ The chi 
manufactory is not less worthy of notice. 
Under the care of Mr. Duesbury it does 
honour to their country. Indefatigable in his 
attention, he has brought the gold and blue 
to a degree of beauty never before obtained 
in England, and the drawing and colouring 
of the flowers are truly elegant. About one 
hundred [this number is in his second edition 
corrected to seventy] hands are employed in 
it, and happily many very young are enabled 
to earn a livelihood in the business.” William 
Hutton, the historian of his native town and 
of Birmingham, who wrote his “ History of 
Derby” in 1791, says:—“ Porcelain began 
about the year 1750. There is only one 
manufactory, which employs about seven 
people. The clay is not of equal fineness wi 
the foreign, but the workmanship exceeds 
it. The arts of drawing and engraving have 
much improved within these last thirty 
years. e improvements of the porcelain 
have kept pace with these. They adhere to 
nature in their designs, to which the Chinese 
have not attained. A dessert service of one 
hundred and twenty pieces was recently fab- 
ricated here for the Prince of Wales. The 
spot upon which this elegant building stands 
which is internally replete with taste and 
utility, was once the freehold of my family. 
It cost £35, but the purchaser, my grand- 
father’s brother, being unable to raise more 
than £28, poe does it for £7. Infirmity, 
age, and poverty, obliged him to neglect the 
interest, when, in 1743, it fell into the hands 
of my father as heir-at-law, who, being 
neither able nor anxious to redeem it, con- 
veyed away his right to the mo: for a 
guinea.” ese two notices are the stock 
upon which later writers have written their 
eo unsatisfactory phs, and are 

a collectors have been able to get 
ther. 
he manufactory was situated on the Not- 
tingham Road, near St. Mary’s Bridge, in a 
locality then named Suthrick, or Southwark, 
its site being now occupied by the fine Roman 
Catholic nunnery of 8. Marie, designed by 
Pugin. Hutton’s remark as to this site being 
his patrimony, is very curious, and adds an 
increased interest to the locality. The very 
remises he speaks of were those first occupi 
or the making of porcelain, and, curiously 
enough, they were opposite to Lombe’s silk- 
mill, from which they were divided by the 
road and the broad expanse of water of the 
River Derwent. It is generally believed that 
in 1750, perhaps a little earlier, the manufac- 
ture of china first wag, bee existence in 
Derby, about a year or so before the works at 
Worcester were established; and there is a 
tradition that the first maker was a French- 
man, who lived in a small house in Lodge 
Lane, and who modelled and made small 
articles in china, principally animals—cats, 
dogs, lambs, sheep, &c.—which he fired in a 
ipe-maker’s oven in the neighbourhood, be- 
onging to a man named Woodward. About 
ba time gr were nag J t — = 
it longing to Alderman Heath, 
a <a the poteotions of this French 
refugee, as I believe him to have been, having 
attracted notice, an arrangement was made 
between him and Heath and Duesbury, by 
which the manufacture of porcelain would 








be carried on jointly. This man’s name, to 
whom I take it the absolute honour of com- 
mencing the Derby China Works belongs, 
was Andrew Planché; and I am enabled to 
arrive at this conclusion by means of a draft 
of a deed now in my possession, by which a 
partnership for ten years was entered into by 
the three y named. In this arrangement 
I apprehend Planché found the skill and the 
secret knowledge, Heath the money (£1,000), 
and Duesbury the will and ability to carry out 
the scheme. 

These articles are not signed, and as in no 
instance —— ee come under my notice the 
name of Planché again appears—and as I 
can only trace the firm as of “ Duesbury 
and Heath”—I fear one is driven to the in- 
ference that the usual fate of an inventor 
awaited Andrew Planché, and that when his 
knowledge was fully imparted, he was, from 
some cause or other, discarded by those who 
had taken him in hand. At all events, this 
is the only instance in which his name a 
in any of the papers connected with the works 
which I have examined. 

The works were, then, carried on in the 
small premises which had not long before 
been relinquished by the father of William 
Hutton for a guinea; and in them was thus 
comm in a very small way, that manu- 
facture of porcelain whi grew to 


the figures and ware made at the 
tory must soon have 
for in the course of a very few 

Duesbury was ing on a good trade, had 
a London house for 

tions, and became a thriving, and well-to-do 


man. 
This William 


was of 
Hall, in the county of Stafford, and was the 
son of William » currier, of Can- 


nock, in the same county, who, in 1755, made 
over to him his household i ‘ 


pewter t pur- 

to inquire. The son, William Dues- 
ra the enameller, of we find 
entered into ip with Heath and 


wing 
the deed for the maintenance of his father ; 
and entries in the family Bible prove that at 
this time he removed to 
his a business “im ye art of 


of 


no less than forty-two boxes at 
one time to have been the 
m and the I of 
the sale of a part on the of 
May, in that year, to no less a sum 
than £666 17%. 6d. It is very interesting, at 
this early period of the art, to be enabled to 
say of what varieties of goods the consign- 
ment to London consisted, and I 
give the list of contents of some of the boxes 
entire, and also a few items from others. 
Box No. 41 contained— 

8 Large Flower Jarrs, at 21. 

a 

1 ditto, at 24s. 
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4 Large Britanias, at 36s. 
6 Second-sized Huzzars, at 12s. 


4 oe areagdng 78. 
12 Rabbets, at 2s. 


12 Chickens, at 2s. 
16 Small Baskets, at 2s. 6d. 
Box No. 3l— 
4 Quarters, at 40s. 
4 res, at 42s. 
6 Miltons, at 42s. 
24 Bucks, on Pedestals, at 2s. 6d. 
Box No. 29— 
4 Large Quarters, at 40s. 
2 Jupiters, at 68s. 
2 Junos. 
5 Ledas, at 4 
1 Europa, at 36s. 
2 Bird-catchers, at 10s. 6d. 
12 Sixth-sized Solid Baskets. 
18 Second-sized Boys, at ls. 6d. 
Box No. 1l— 
24 Enammelled, round, fourth-size, open- 
worked Baskets. 
12 Blue en 
12 -worked Spectac 8. 
9 Sreond alee Sage-leaf boats. 


There were also, of various sizes, blue fluted 
boats, Mosaic boats, sage-leaf boats, potting 

ts, caudle cups, blue strawberry pots, fig- 
loaf sauce boats, octagon fruit plates, vine- 
leaf om coffee cups, flower vases, standing 
sheep, feeding sheep, cats, sunflower blows, 
pedestals, honeycomb jars, coffee pots, blue 
guglets and basins to ditto; butter tubs, 
Chelsea jars, tea pots, honeycomb pots, 
fi of Mars and Minerva, sets of the 

ements, Spanish shepherds, Neptune, the 
Muses, bucks, sual roses, Jupiter, 
Diana, boys, garland shepherd, Spaniards, 
Chelsea-pattern candlesticks, Dresden ditto, 
jars and ers, polyanthus pots, &c., &c. 

It is worthy of note that at this time, 
although much within the ten years stipulated 
for the partnership, the name of William 
Duesbury alone usually occurs. It is true 
that in some instances “ Duesbury and Co.,” 
and “Duesbury and Heath,” may be met 
with, but these are the exception. The works 
at Derby continued now rapidly to extend, 
and fresh articles and subjects were being 
continually added to those already made, 
The best available talent was got together, 
apprentices were taken to the modelling, the 
painting, the making and repairing of china, 
and other of the manufacture, and it 
was soon found advisable to have a regular 
warehouse in London. 

The mark used in the earliest days of the 


works is not certain, but I believe, and I have 


reason for that belief, that it was 
— the letter D, probably in 
gold. The figures and groups, too, 
were numbered and registered for 
re-production. 

In 1770, Mr. Duesbury purchased the 
Chelsea China Works, and thus, as the 
eae of the Derby and the Chelsea 

orks, became the largest manufacturer in 
the kingdom. The history of the Chelsea 
Works will form the subject of a separate 
article, and therefore it is only necessary here 
to say, that for the first time I am enabled to 
state the fact that Mr. Duesbury purchased 
“the Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory, and its 
sppurtenances and lease thereof,” on the 
Sth of February, 1770, and that it was 
covenanted to be assigned over to him on or 
before the &th of that month; the date of the 
arrangement to purchase being August 17th, 
17 For some few years, then, Mr. Dues- 
bury carried on both establishments, and 
subsequently removed the models and some 
. a wy . —— where also he 

‘moved such of the models, &.. fro 
which had likewise come into hig pomecie? 


The purchase of the Chelsea Works soon 


Fig. 1. 





entailed upon him the commencement of 
some ng law proc which lasted 
many years. The cause of t ese proceedings 
was the attempt at recovery of a quantity of 
goods claimed by Duesbury as a part of his 
purchase, being made by Sprimont, 
and of his material, but which were after- 
wards sold, it was said, pense gw De | 
Francis Thomas, to a person named B l 
The action was commenced in 1770, and in 
1771 Mr. Sprimont died. The proceedings, 
however, continued for several years. — 

ing the time Mr. Duesbury carried on 
the Ch Works, from February 1770 to 
1773, the “weekly me ee ae my 

ion, and are cularly in g as 
showing the send te articles then made, 
and the names of the painters and others 
emplo and the amount of wa ao | 
mek e following examples be 
with interest. The first I give is quite one 
of the early ones—of the same month in 
which the works were delivered over to 


| Duesbury. 


1770. A Weekly Bill at Chelsea from the 
24 of March to the 31. - 
& 


Barton, 6 days att 3s. 6d. ............++ & 
Boyer, 6 days att 3s. 6d................06 | 
3 of Seals of the Lambs, made 
overtime 

3 dozen of Lyons, ditto 

Roberts, 6 days att 2s. 6d. ............06 
Piggot, 6 days att ls. 9d. ............... 
Ditto, Taking Care of the Horse on 


won | 0 1 
Inglefield, 6 days att ls. 8d. ............ 0 10 
4 6 


ooo 
el 
Sorte 
Ca2 C2O2m oof 


— 


Reed. of Mr. Dues in full of all Demands 
for Self and the a Bove. 


Ricup. Barron. 


Work done this Week at Chelsea— 
m. large Ornement Pedistols for the Grand 

‘opore. 

5 Large Popore Perfume Pots to Ditto. 

1 Sauare Perfume Pot Deckarated with heads 
of the 4 seasons. 

Roberts, Making Cases hall the week. 

Piggot, Working the hors in the Mill, and 
fettling of rims. 


Inglefield, Pounding of the glase, and cutting 
of wood. 


1770. A Weekly Bill at Chelsea from Decr. 1 
to the 8. 


£ 
Boarman,* 6 days att 5s. 3d. ............ 
Wolliams, 6 days att 4s. 6d. 
Jenks, 6 days att 3s. 6d. .........0....00. 
Boyer, 6 days att 3s. 6d. 
Barton, 6 days att 3s. 6d. 
Roberts, 3 days att 2s. 6d. 07 
Piggott, 6 days att Is. 9d. ............... 0 10 
Ditto, Sunday, taking careof the Horse 0 1 
Inglefield, 6 days att 1s. 8d. 
Overtime by Barton and Boyer, 10 
Globe Cover Jarrs 
72 Seals painted in Mottordst by Boar- 
man and Wolliams 


rom Darb 
2 Tons of fine clay Shipping to Darby 
And 1 Ton to Chelsea of Corse 
A Letter to Darby 
Tax’s of the Facto 


ROWE OONO © © SAASSOSCSCEGSE 


Deduct for 2 Tun Clay 


; 
+ 


£11 14 


I 
-' om 


Reed. of Mr. Duesbury in full of all demands 
for Self and the a Bove. 
Exd. and Ent. 


Ricnp. Barron. 





* This painter is also, besides bei 
sometimes entered as Bowerman, poy Bem onggoee 
Ra” emcees Sect Be Bath 

ye - 
wards employed at Derby. re 
+t Mottoes. 


+ Shipped for Derby, and therefore paid for from there. 





——— 


Amongst other interesting entries from 
week to week in the bills, I have chosen a 
few examples to illustrate the kind of work 
then carried on in this factory. 


Paid for the Plaister Mould from 
Darby, the 9 of A t 

Paid for a box from 

Overwork by Barton and Boyer, 
2d unquill Beakers 

And 1 Vincent Pattern Perfume Pot 

Seals Painted by Jinks, 33 Lambs 14d. 

33 Cocks Painted Overtime by Jinks 
at 14d. each 


eo oo 


> 


Overtime by Boyer and Barton, 5 
Sweet Meat Basons at 1s. each 

———— 4 hart shape Perfume Pots 
with handles at 1s. 3d. each 

1 Cupid Forgin Harts at 1s. 3d. ...... 

Overtime, nega i 
of Tom titts at 14d. each 

Seals made overtime 3 dozen Chineas 
Men with a Bird 

3 dozen Cupids as a Backus 

24 Strawberry Compotiers made with 
the Darby clay 

1 dozen and 6 Cupid Booted and 

urd 


6 Harts ona Cushin ... 
6 Cupid as a Doctor 

6 Turks a Smokin 

6 ‘ 


orm orn a Nk Kr OS * 


or © wo SO 


12 Tooth Picks with Head of Turk 
and Companions, painted with em- 
blematick Mottoes, ditto at ls.6d. 018 0 


Examples of this kind could be multiplied 
to any extent, but to bring the extracts a 
little later down in date, I shall content 
myself by giving the “ weekly bill at Chelsea 
from June 19 to the 26, 1773,” to show that 
the same hands, with the addition of a 
modeller named Gauron, were still employed. 

2 s. 
Gauron, 2 10 
Boreman, 

Woolams, 

Jenks, 6 days at 3s. 6d 

Snowden, 6 days at 3s. 6d. .........+.. 

Boyer, 6 days at 3s. 6d 

Barton, 6 days at 3s. 6d. ............0++ 

Roberts, 6 days at 2s. 6d.’............+.. 

Painting, overwork, Smelling Bottles 
of boys catching Squirrel at 1s. 3d. 

2 Ditto, with a Bird’s Nest at 1s. each 

1 Ditto, Piping with a Dog at ls. .. 

1 Ditto, Double Dove 

Mottoing 60 Seals at 1}d. each 

Modling Clay 

A Parsel 


_aI 
mL AWOSSA COSCO WER 


SOCOM KD Clee ee 


£10 15 13 
in full of all demands 
the a Bove. 
Ricup. Barton. 

Before Mr. Duesbury purchased the Chel- 
sea works the mark of that manufactory was 
an anchor, and to this Mr. Duesbury added 
the letter D ; and the mark now known 
as distinguishing the “Derby Chelsea” 
ware was thus— generally in gold. 
Examples of this 7% period are of com- 
parative rarity, “9-2. andareeagerlysought 
after by collectors. 

In June, 1773, Mr. Duesbury took the 
lease of premises (late the Castle Tavern) in 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, for a ware- 
house for his Derby and Chelsea ware, and 
here, with an agent of the name of Wood 
(afterwards succeeded by one Lygo), he exhi- 
bited and kept a large stock of his manufac- 
tures, and carried on, in conjunction with his 
two works, a very thriving and lucrative 
trade. Here he issued a “ List of the principal 
additions made this year to the new invented 
Groups, Jars, Vases, Urns, Beakers, Cups, 


* Cordw: + 


Recd. of Mr. Duesby 
for Self 
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Chalices, &c., of Mr. Duesbury’s Derby and 
Chelsea Manufactory of Porcelaines, Biscuits, 
and China Ware, both Ornamental and Use- 
ful.” This “ list” is printed in small quarto. 

Among the articles enumerated, one hundred 
and twenty-three in number, the followin 
will be sufficient to show their beautiful an 
elaborate nature, and the amount of labour 
and artistic skill which they exhibited :— 

1. Their present majesties, the king and queen 
and royal family, in three grouped pieces of 
biscuit. The centre piece represents the king in 
a Vandyke dress, on a blue and gold basement, 
supported by four lions leaning on an altar richly 
ornamented in blue and gold, with ing 
trophies of the polite arts and sciences. 
crown, munde, and sceptre, ing on a cushion 
of crimson, embroidered, fringed, and tapelled in 
oe A eee sky-blue ground spotted 

ade rer, -biue in 
white ; twordol hins, ie footed, standing on 
white goats’ h form the two anses in crimson 
and white edged with gold, the mouth of the 
beaker and the top of the vase are furrowed with 
twisted crenures in white and gold; the zone of 
the top is adorned with golden lions, turned 
toward white and gold marks; the rim of the 
cup part is foliated and crenulated friese, white 
and gold, with detached patera, the pediment 
striped with gold in alternate triangles, the foot 
covered with gilt leaves; the in white 
and gold has four white sphinxes for angular 
supporters, over which runs a gold festoon fixed 
to the surbase; the whole, with the pedestals, 20 
inches. ‘ ‘ P . 

105. A white gallon cask, wit Id edged 
hoops, adorned with four trophies “of music, 
emblems of love, in chiaro-oscuro, surmounted by 
a young coloured Bacchus, sitting on the bun, 
tasting a grape, of which he holds a basket f 
between his legs, and a cup in his left hand, the 
barrel is made to turn round on a pivot fixed in 
an ormolu pediment, a satyr’s mask holds an 
ormolu cock in his mouth, which opens and shuts 
by aspring. 18 inches. 

The works at Chelsea were not finally dis- 
continued until the year 1784, when they 
were destroyed by Mr. Duesbury, the kilns 
and every part of the work pulled down, and 
what was available sent > sec to Derby. 
The removal of the kilns, and the work of 
demolition, was entrusted to Boyer, the 
painter, &c., the old and faithful servant 
whose name appears in the “ weekly bills ” 
above given; and when his work was done he 
removed to Derby at twenty-five shillings 
wl week in place of a guinea, with house rent 

ree and fire, as heretofore, It is also worthy 

of remark that Mr. Duesb owned the 
pottery at Pedlar’s Acre, at Lambeth, the 
rents of which he assigned in 1781. 

The “Chelsea Derby” mark was not used 
very long, and was succeeded by the well- 
known mark adopted by Mr. Duesbury of the 


crown, cross rs, and D, 

od thus. This mark was said to 
be adopted for three reasons 

P< ><: —the D was, of course, the 
-D distinctive markof the Derby 
Fi. Fen4, Make, to it the crown was 
ve “'** added, by royal permission, 
because it was honoured with royal patronage, 

and the cross daggers and three spots as a 
defiance to all manufactures except three, 
viz., those of Sévres, Dresden, and Berlin. 
This mark was used with- 

out variation through all 

the different changes of 

rx: | eager yi works, 

own the ear art 

el of Mr. Bloor's rsd when 

it was given up, as will 

132 be seen presently; but I 

Fig. 5. have by me a design by Mr. 

Duesbury for a mark, which 

I here engrave, although I believe, it was 

never adopted, At all events I have failed 
in discovering a single specimen so marked, 





Periodical salesof stock were held in London 
by Mr. Duesbury, and from the catalogues of 
“Sales by Auction” by Messrs. Christie 
and Ansell, of Pall Mall, and “Sales by 
Candle,” by Mr. Hunter, the articles sent up 
for the purpose were excellent examples of 
the manufacture, and just such as were likely 
to be sought after by the traders—the “china- 
men” of London. The descriptions of the 
goods were in somewhat of the same par- 
ticular strain as in the “list ” above referred 
to, with this addition, that the i (the 
trade price possibly) was attached to each 
article. I have by me the priced catalogues 
of several years’ sales, and it is highly 
interesting to examine them, and to see the 
prices they realised at the sales. They give, 
perhaps, one of the best insights into the 

in trade of that period of anything I 

ave seen. At one period porcelain thimbles 

were made to a very large extent. A con- 

siderable trade was done for Mr. Vulliamy 

in Pall Mall, for “ boys” and other figures 
for his clocks. 

Mr. Duesbury died in the year 1785. For 
the last several years of his life his son 
William, who devoted himself untiringly to 
the advancement of the works, had been in 
a ny with him, under the firm of 

uesbury and Son, and at his death he, of 
course, succeeded him. No man could have 
been more highly respected, both by his work- 
men ‘and by who knew or had dealings 
with him at home and abroad, than was this 
second William Duesbury, and under his care 
the works continued to grow in importance 
with an astonishing rapidity, and soon be- 
came by far the most prosperous and most 
successful in the kingdom. The connection 
which had previously been formed with the 
principal families, from royalty downwards, 
8 eee and increased, and among the hun- 

reds of names of purchasers on the sale 
sheets and other age I come across, at 
random, those of the king, the queen, the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), 
who was a large customer for dessert, tea, 
coffee, and other services; the Duchess of 
Devonshire, William Pitt, Sir Hugh Pallissier, 
the Margravine of Anspach, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Howe, and indeed al- 


most every title then in the peerage. Besides. 


this, several ladies of distinction painted 
groups of flowers and other pictures on 

rcelain, supplied to them for the ye 

y Mr. Duesb , who afterwards had them 
fired and finished for their own special use. 
Of these ladies, Lady Margaret Fordyce. 
Lady Plymouth, and Lady Aubrey executed 
some beautiful drawings, which probably may 
still remain in their families. Lord Lons- 
dale also had twenty-four plates painted 
with landscapes in Cumberland, from his 
own sketches; and many other noblemen 
and gentlemen did the same, many sets of 
china being painted with views of different 
parts of the estates of those for whom 
they were manufactured. Bronze fi of 
horses—probably originally belonging to the 
famous Duke of Newcastle, whose work on 
Horsemanship is the finest ever produced— 
were lent to Mr. Duesbury from Welbeck 
Abbey; and Lady Spencer also sent some 
choice moulds for working from. Altogether 
the Derby works, during the latter part of 
the first Mr. Duesbury’s time, and during the 
life of his son, were, as we have said, the most 
successful, the best conducted, and the most 
fashionable establishment of the kind in the 
kingdom. 

r. Duesbury had married in 1786 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Edwards, Esq., of 
Derby (son . oe ee , . 
lady of amily, an er wit 
av, ood Willian, who elterwards, it will 
be seen, succeeded to the business. 





Constant application to business, and the 
wear and tear of the brain from incessant 
anxieties, about 1795 made such fearful in- 
roads on the health of Mr. Duesbury, that he 
was induced by his friends to take into 
partnership a Mr. Michael Kean, a very clever 
miniature painter, an Irishman by birth, who 
by i skill in Gecigning and drawing. edded 

is in desi ra 
aah to the beauty of the articles manufac- 

. His connection, however, seems to 
have been a source of still por anxiety to 
Mr. Duesbury, whose mind gradually gave 
way under his load of care. In 1797 or 1798 
Mr. Duesbury died, and for a time Mr. Kean 
had the management of the business for the 
widow and her young family. In 1798, 
Mr. Kean sented the widow, but after a 
time, from reasons into which it is needless 
to enter, as they do not affect the narrative, 
withdrew hastily from the concern, and the 
works were then continued by the third 
William Duesbury, who married Annabella, 
daughter of William Sheffield, Esq., and for 
a time the concern was carried on under the 
firm of “ Duesbury and Sheffield.” In 1815, 
Mr. Duesbury leased the premises to Mr. Robert 
Bloor, who had been a clerk to his father, and 
had carried on the business during Mr. Dues- 
bury’s minority, and the entire business ulti- 
mately into his hands. For some 
years, at all events up to about 1825 or 1830, 
Mr. Bloor continued to use the old mark of 
the Duesburys—the crown, cross rs with 
dots, and D beneath—but about that period 
discontinued it, and adopted instead a mark 
with his own name. It is well to note, that 
down to the discontinuance of the old mark, 
it had invariably been done with the pencil, 
by hand, but that those adopted by Mr. Bloor 
were printed ones. The first printed mark, 
I believe to be Fig. 6, and somewhat later 


the same was used but slightly larger in size, 
Fig. 7. Another mark used occasionally, 


about the year 1830, was 
Fig. 8, and two others were 

also used, which we here R 
give. One was, as will be Pia 8 
seen by the engravings, an =e 

old English 38 surmounted by a crown; the 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
other (Fig. 10) a crown, with a riband 
bearing the word DERBY in Roman capitals 
beneath it. 

Before Mr. Bloor’s time it had been the 
constant plan of the Duesburys—so worthily 
tenacious were they of their reputation, and 
of keeping up the high and unblemished 
character of their works—to allow none but 
perfect to leave their premises, and no 
matter how costly the article, or how trivial 
the fault (frequently so trivial as to be onl 
perceptible to the most practised eye), 
goods which were not perfect were stowed 
away in rooms in the factory, and had accu- 
mulated to an enormous extent. When Mr. 
Bloor took the concern, this stock of seconds 
goods became an almost exhaustless mine of 
wealth to him. Having to pay the purchase 
money by instalments, he found the eas‘est 
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method of doing so was to finish up these 
goods, take aon to different large towns, 
and there sell them by nae By this 
means he amassed large sums of money, 48 
the “Derby china” found ready and liberal 
urchasers wherever it was thus offered. 
is sy however, though it had a tem- 
produced a lasting evil. The 
Nenplation to produce large quantities of 
oe specially for auction sale was so great, 
as not to be withstood, and as by this means 
they were di of “with all their imper- 
fections thick upon them,” less care was 
devoted to their manufacture, and the decline 
of the works, principally from this cause, 
commenced. x 20 
Mr. Robert Bloor was assisted in his works 
by his brother Joseph, by whom the “ mix- 
ing” was mainly done, and the two brothers 
died within a short time of each other. 
Robert, who had been a lunatic for many 
years before his decease, died in 1845, and 
Joseph the year following. The works then 
into the hands of a Mr. Clarke, who 
discontinued them, and sold most of the 
models, &c., to the Staffordshire manufac- 
turers. The final dissolution of the old 
works took place in 1848, when a number of 
the workmen, naturally, migrated into Staf- 
fordshire and Worcestershire. 
At this time, however, several of the old 
hands—actuated by the laudable desire of 


ing the continuance of a business which 





for a century had been so successfully carried 
on, and of continuing it as one of the trades 
of their native town—clubbed together (to 
use a characteristic expression), and com- 
menced business on their own account. The 
each and all threw into the common stoc 
what knowledge, experience, money, and 
tools, &e., they possessed, took premises in | 

King Street (on the site of old | 

St. Helen's Nunnery), and 
under the name of “ Locker 
and Co. ” commenced making 
“ Derby china,” and adopted, 
very properly, a distinctive 
mark, which shows this epoch 
in the works. This mark I 
here give. 

It is @ somewhat curious 
circumstance, that on the site of the old 
china works the modern Roman Catholic 
nunnery of S. Marie has been erected ; while 
on the site of the old nunnery of St. Helen, 
the present china works are now carried on. 

r. Locker died in 1859, and the works have 
since then been carried on under the style of 
“ Stevenson and Co.,” and bid fair, if not to 
rival the early glory and success of the works, 
at least to do credit to the town of Derby, 
in which they are situated. Great difficulties 
have had to be encountered by this band of 
workmen, but their zeal and determination 
have so far overcome them ; and I doubt not, 
with a fair measure of support accorded to 
them, that the works will again rise to an 
enviable eminence. The place has every 
element of success about it—long experience 
great skill, untiring attention, and zeal an 
energy in abundance—and 
some of the productions 
are highly creditable to the 
taste and skill of the men, 
and show that “ye art of 
making lish china” im- 

od to William Duesbury 
in 1756, is not forgotten, 
but remains with hissucces- 
sors to the present day. 

One of the last ‘large 
services made by Bloor was 
op ber tees . oe essert made 

io Majesty, anc large 
additions to that 1 and nny ‘for re- 
placing, have been from time to time made 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12. 


een _ 





by the present owners of the work which 
pA still therefore as fully entitled to the name 
of “royal” works as any of their predeces- 
sors. The marks used by Messrs. Stevenson 
and Co. have been the following, which I 
ive to complete the chronological series. 
e name of Courtney, which appears on 
one of these marks, was 
Bloor’s agent, and he still 
does a good trade with the 
present firm of Stevenson 

and Hancock. : 
I must not omit one point 
ing the mark, which 
is important both to col- 
lectors and the manufac- 
tory itself. It btw - 
many of the ornamental pieces e by the 
mars A firm, they have been induced by those 
who have ordered them, and others, to imitate 
the old mark of the crown, cross ers, 
and D. This practice, which is bad policy, 
and may lead to confusion, I am happy to 
say I have succeeded in getting them to | reak 
through, and to adopt in its 
stead the accompanying mark, 
which, while it is sufficiently 

identical with the old Derb 


2S4:H mark, is yet distinct eno 
sx from it to be recognised ee 

TD work of a different period from 

that in which the old one was 
in use. 

Having now gone through the History of 
the works, it only remains to speak of the 
artists employed, and of one branch of the 
manufacture, that of “Biscuit,” which requires 
more than a passing notice. This material 
was quite peculiar to the Derby Works, and, 
unfortunately, the secret of its composition 
has been lost. To it, however, the beautiful 
Parian owes its origin, for one of the Derby 
workmen having engaged himself to, I believe, 
Mr. ne was trying experiments to re- 
cover the secret of the biscuit composition, 
when instead of it he produced accidentally 
a — — = — Parian , and in 
which exquisitely beautiful 8 aD: uw 
have in hoon worked. If is iene to 
know, that although the art of making Derby 
biscuit figures has been lost, the Parian 
has sprung from it, and been produced by a 
Derby man. Nothing could exceed the sharp- 
ness and beauty of the biscuit figures as pro- 
duced in the best days of the Derby Works, 
and I have some examples which, for delicacy 
and fineness of modelling, and for sharpness 
of touch, are scarcely to be equalled by any- 
thing which can be produced. 

the artists employed at the Derby China 
Works, the principal modellers appear to 
have been S ler, Stephan, Coffee, Com- 
plin, Hartenberg, Duvivier, Webber, and 
ear, and many others, including Bacon the 
eg. were employed in London, and the 
models sent down to the works. Spangler 
was a Swiss, and was extremely clever, as 
was also Coffee, whose figures in terra-cotta 
are much sought after. A notice of these 
artists and their works would alone form a 
paper of great interest, and as this is in 
course of preparation, it is needless to say 
more of them in the present article. 

Of the painters, the principal ones were 
Bowman, who was originally of Chelsea, 
afterwards of Derby, and then again of 
a who was one of the best flower 
and landscape painters of his day ; Billingsley, 
who received instruction from Bowman, and 
whose flower pieces have certainly never 
been s é or even equalled; Hill, a 
famous painter of landscapes, who delighted 
in sylvan scenery; Brewer, also an excellent 
landscape and figure painter, and whose wife, 
Bernice Brewer, was also a painter; Pegg, 
who surpassed in faithful copying of nature, 


Fig. 14. 





in single branches and flowers, and in 
autumnal borders; Samuel Keys, a clever 
ornamentalist, who ended his days in the 
employ of Mintons; Steel, who excelled all 
others in painting fruit; John Keys, a flower 
painter; Cotton and Askew, two hight . 

ifted painters of figures; Webster, Withers, 
ecnak (two, uncle and nephew), Bancroft 
and others as flower painters ; Lowton, clever 
at hunting and sporting subjects ; and Robin- 
son, at landsca’ But besides these, there 
were many other really clever artists em- 
ployed, whose names deserve to, and probably 
rill, be recorded. It is pleasant, too, to 
know, that “Wright, of Derby,” the cele- 
brated portrait painter, the contem and 
fellow pupil with Reynolds, lent his —— 


aid on some occasions, in supplyi i 
and ising: eivien, told ale De Banat 
Bartolozzi, Sanby, and many others of emi- 
nence; and it is also — add, that 
one of the Wedgwood ily, Jonathan 
Wedgwood, was at one time employed at 
Derby. The agreement between himself and 
William Duesbury, dated 1772, is now lying 
before me, and by it, he binds himself for 
three years to work at “the arts of repairing 
and devin china or porcelaine ware,” for 
the sum of fourteen shillings per week. 

PRINTING on china ap to have been 
introduced at Derby in 1764,—some years 
before even W: ood printed his own 
— but al e er in Pc — “er 
sending it off to Liv to be prin 'y 
Messrs. Sadler and Boden The process, 
however, did not obtain much favour at 
Derby, and Mr. Duesbury evidently found it 
better, and more satisfactory, to adhere to 
hand-work in all his goods. The person 
who introduced the process, and whom he 
en to carry it on, was Richard Hold- 
ship, of Worcester, who, by deed, covenanted 
for the sum of £160 paid down, and a yearly 
sum of £30 so long as the works conti- 
nued on his process, to impart in writing to 
Messrs. Duesbury and Heath his secret 
process for rages} china according iF oa 
already made by him at the Derby Works; 
to supply them with all sufficient quantities 
of soapy rock at fair prices; and to print all 
the china or porcelain ware which might 
have occasion to be printed. The engage- 
ment with Holdship lasted, at all events, 
many years, but during that time the print- 
ing evidently was not much followed, as in his 
letters to his employers he is constantly com- 
plaining of having no work for his , 
and in having no goods made acco to 
his process. In one of his letters he cx fhe 
his press at ten guineas in cash, and his 
copper-plates at a 1 amount, while he 
says “for his process for Printing Enamell 
and Blew, he hath been offered several 
Hundred Pounds.” His stock of enamel 
colours, 151 Ibs. in weight, he offers to sell 
for £35. 

Tn conclusion, I must not omit to say that 
one ware, called the “Cream Ware,” v 
closely resembling Wedgwood’s celebra 
“ Queen’s Ware,” was made at Derby for a 
short time, and was of great beauty. Speci- 
mens of this ware are of the most extreme 
rarity, in fact, I know only of one or two 
— being in existence at the present 
ime. 

Besides the Derby China Works, there 
were Potteries at —— Hill, Derby; and 
china was also made at Pinxton, in the same 
county, of which a short notice will be given 
in a future paper. Specimens of this make 
are also rare. 





* For some of the papers referred to I am indebted tothe 


present representatives of the 


family, whom 
they have been placed in my hands. oa 
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RECENT PRODUCTIONS 
OF 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS. 





Tnene is a little quiet street on the Pitti side of 
the Arno, called Via della Nunziatina, where tall 
trees are seen waving over high 
walls; and a quaintly carved niche at the corner 
house overarches a very ancient pas of the 
Madonna, with the usual votive flower vases and 
bronze lamp before it, which gives the street its 
name. Here is situated the studio of Signor 
Santarelli, one of the professors of the Florentine 
Academy of Fine Arts; a sculptor of much re- 
pute for the minute and exquisite finish of his 
works, and in particular for the classic taste of 
his bassi reliei. I may mention, by the way, 
that the fine gardens attached to Signor Santa- 
relli’s handsome mansion in Via della Nunziatina 
are celebrated for one of the most beautiful col- 

lections of camelias that our flower-loving cit 
contains. The statue of Michael Angelo, hich 
holds a principal place in the studio, and is now 
just receiving the finishing touches, is a repeti- 
tion, on a reduced scale, of that on the front of 
the Uffizi, which has been deservedly ranked 
among the best of the works occupying its long 
row of niches. There is t dignity in the 
figure, a strong yet admirably subdued character 
in the hard, thoughtful face we all know so well, 
and the accessories of the careful’y studied cos- 
tume are executed with infinite skill. Here are 
also several busts remarkable for the same merits 
as the Michael Angelo; one in particular, of an 
old monk, Prior of Santa Felecita, with shrewd, 
pinched features, to whose clever likeness one 
would swear without ever having seen him. 
There is also an excellent bust of the Marchese 
Ridolfi, a Tuscan nobleman of influence 
and popularity, and one of the members of the 
provisional government after the revolution of 
"59. Here, too, is a speaking likeness of the late 
Professor Bezzuoli; of the lamented minister for 
ecclesiastical affairs, Cav. Sal oli, who was 
laid but a few months back within the storied 
walls of the venerable Campo Santo of Pisa; 
and of the Marchese Massino d’Azeglio, the ac- 
complished, statesman, artist, and novelist, whose 
celebrity is not pent up within the Alps. In all 
these busts there is a conscientious fidelity of 
resemblance, coupled with a delicacy of execution 
which is especially called for in portraits. 

the works of imagination, of which there are 
many in this studio, the following are the most 
wae of notice :— 

A series of bassi relievi on mythological sub- 
jects, processions, triumphs, the dance of the 

ours, and other similar themes. Many of them 
have not yet been executed in marble, as, for in- 
stance, those intended to adorn a hall in the Pitti 
Palace, by order of the ci-devant Grand Duke. 
All are elegantly outlined, though a little cold 
and stiff, and bear the stamp of the strictest 
classicism, of which school Signor Santarelli has 
always been the sworn champion. In theory, as 
in custom, he has always op the school of 
the “ naturalisti,” who draw their types of beauty 
rather from the real than from the traditional 
embodiments of antique statuary, and who, truth 
to tell, have of late years had to win their ground 
inch by inch, by hard fighting, against the clas- 
sicists in Italy, which —s might be 
posed, has remained one of latest Stounghaiia 
of their Art-doctrines. 

‘The Good Shepherd,’ a highly finished statue 
of somewhat more than life-size. He holds the 
strayed lamb tenderly across his shoulders, while 
carrying it onwards to the distant fold, on which 
his looks are fixed. 

‘The Kneeling Magdalen; gracefully com- 

with the usual accompaniments of stream- 
ing locks, reed cross, and heavenward eyes. The 
limbs are beautifully moulded, but the face lacks 
beauty and truth of sentiment. Far more effective 
is the group of the ‘ Bacchante,’’ vine-crowned, 
and reclining in the shade, who offers a cup and 
a rich cluster of to a thirsty little soul of 
a boy-faun standing at her knee, anxiously wait- 
ing for the promised di t. In re 
the feeling to be expressed is far less vivi 





subtle, and it ee far more for its beauty on 
the a polish which is this seulptor’s forte. 

‘ Prayer of Innocence’ (La Preghiera dell 
Innocenza), is represented by a young female 
child, kneeling with downcast eyes and dimpled 
— laid flat together, mechanically uttering 

wonted prayer before lying down to sleep. 
On the are inscribed the words—" Oratio 
ejus accepta est.” The face has much of the soft 
prettiness of childhood, h the Chinese look 
— to it by drawing all the hair smoothly up to 

top of the head ly diminishes its charm. 
Yet the want of in ligent expression in the fea- 
tures is so strikin it can hardly be over- 
looked ; and this placid no-meaning, it seems, 
entered into the intention of the sculptor, who, 
with a strange naiveté belonging to the 
“ages of faith,” rather than to our present day, 
meant to anaes 4 in — cypher-like counte- 
nance, w uti ips are murmuring the 
“ Ave” renee! N the idea of the a out- 
ward act of prayer being acceptable to the Al- 
mighty, although it have no corresponding action 
on the soul. A strange doctrine en to be 
thus simply put forth, especially at the present 
crisis of the religious movement in Italy. 

‘ Amore Maliquo’ (Cupid in mischief), with its 
smooth fidelity to the classic type, is a far more 
attractive ouh than the ‘ Prayer of Innocence.’ 
His godship, under the form of a lad some twelve 

ears old, sits in a nonchalant attitude of repose, 
lding in one hand by the wings a luckless but- 
terfly, and in the other a tiny arrow-point, with 
which he is pricking the poor captive's slender 
velvet body, while a well-pleased simper of satis- 
faction plays the while over the deity’s well-cut 
lips, and lurks in the corners of his half-shut eyes. 
Of course the figure is an embodiment of the tor- 
ment inflicted by love upon the soul of man ; and 
here again the very vagueness of the idea lends 
itself to the display of the peculiar capacities of 
the artist. In all these statues, whether nude or 
draped, the skilful and masterly handling of the 
marble leaves nothing to be desired. 

A semi-colossal of St. Francis, destined 
for the cloisters of the convent of Oquissanti, has 
more of movement in it, despite a certain conven- 
tionality of feature into which the modern Italian 
sculptors of religious are too to 
fall, and which reminds one rather cf the insipid 
creations of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century than of the grandiose conceptions of 
Niccola Piasno and Donatello. The same beauties 
and the same defects as those I have already 
noticed as observable in the other works of Signor 
Santarelli, may be traced in the statue of the orphan 
boy holding out his little hand for the alms, for 
which he truly seems to have as little need as desire. 
The is, I believe, destined, as well as ‘ The 
Good herd,’ ‘The Prayer of Innocence,’ and 
one or two other of this sculptor’s works, to 
appear in the Art department of the approaching 
great Italian exhibition.* 

Santarelli’s studio, 


A few doors from Si 
ae yo ee ia della Nunziantina, is 
that of Mr. Fuller, a young countryman of our 
own, whose rapidly developed talent has given 
him no insignificant place.in the conf y of 
foreign artists established in Florence. 
locale, as the readers of these notices will have 
seen is so often the case here, occupies a of 
the ae an ancient monastery. two 
principal chambers which compose it were for- 
merly one immense room, the refectory of the 
convent. The lofty vaulted ceilings are full of 
shade and pleasant coolness in the glow of these 
burning August days; and th the tall win- 
dows there are glimpses of the and pillared 
porticoes which once formed the garden cloisters, 
and gene of distant pink oleanders and —_ 
scar te blossoms glisteni 0 
in the cloudless sunshine. 2. a 

The visitor to this tempting studio will find 
it difficult to believe, as he glances over the 
numerous works of very considerable calibre and 
indi le power which it contains, that only a 
very few six or seven—have 
since Mr Fuller exch Fuller exchanged a military bg 
England for a course of severe artistic study at 
Florence. The result of this training—pursued 





* This was written before the recent exhibition at Flo- 
rence was opened.—[Ep. A.-/.} 





with the zest and resolution which only a true 
vocation for Art can give—has been the production 
by this sculptor of a series of busts and 
models for statues, of which many an artist far 
more mature in years and study might justly be 
proud ; and what is very possibly, nay, naturally, 
yet wanting to his works in mere mechanical 
perfection of finish, and literal hand labour, is in 
a great compensated for by a power cf 
poetical fancy, and a living fulness of expression, 
which one secs at the first glance predominating 
in the artist's mind over the desire to reproduce 
the rigid ae of classic formulas, and te!ls 
unmistakably that the soil it springs from is the 
Vigorous romantic imagination of the north, 
although carefully modified and tempered by 
southern studies. 

Among the portrait busts, most of which have 
been executed in marble, though only the plaster 
models remain in the studio, the most remarkable 
are,—an excellent likeness of Mr. Charles Lever, 
the novelist, and a of Giulietta Grisi, 
which, for spirit simplicity, may take rank 
(and it is the highest praise that can be awarded 
it) beside the busts of Hiram Powers. A portrait 
of the sculptor of the ‘Greek Slave’ is here also, 
and though somewhat wanting in pliability of 
feature, presents a valuable likeness of his emi- 
nently powerful and genial face. There is also a 
very clever bust, nearly finished in marble, of a 
fair little Russian damsel of ten years old, with 
her soft hair turned back from the brow and 
falling on the neck, and a half-blown rose coquet- 
tashly set in its waves, while her dimpled shoulders 
are half veiled by a fold of rich lace. 

First in date of Mr. Fuller's large works is a 

up called ‘ The First Lesson.’ A young matron 
is sitting with her first-born beside her knee ; she 
holds an open book before him, and points to the 
page whereon is inscribed the name cf God. Her 
eyes rest tenderly on the boy’s face, as though 
trying, by the magnetic power of a mother's 

to fill his heart with love and reverence 
or the Autho: of all good; while the child, half 
startled, half eager, as the new idea of all-powerful 
wisdom and goodness his y intellect, 
stands looking upwards with dilated eye and 
octoun Sen, en intently drinks in every word of 
the gentle voice that loads him so lovingly to 
the thought of the divine which man’s open- 
ing mind ray menage simple spa of 
mother’s figure, and more especially the grace- 
ful bearing of the slender throat, and the head 
with its succinct adornment of. wavy braids of 
hair, form the distinguishi , maneegroety a 
There Pape elegance, too, in 
ample folds of the on a but the child’s figure 
has something of stiffness in its outline, and 
looks, moreover, a little too old to belong to the 
subject of a first lesson of the kind. The figures 
are of full life-size. 

A group of ‘ Europa and the Bull’ comes next 
in seniority among the models this studio con- 
tains. The beautiful Phoenician pri already 
borne far from shore over the ing blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, lies half reclining upon the 
bull’s broad shoulders, on which she supports 
herself with the left hand, while with the right, 
half caressingly, half in fear, she holds the silky 
ear of her transformed ravisher, whose eyes turn 
lovingly towards her face. The necessarily abrupt 
termination of this group at the water's level is 
to be on account of a certain squat look 
which it gives to an otherwise ing work, 
the erection of which, on a pedestal 
increase the evil. Its principal beaut, 
head of E whose face is one 
liness and delicacy of execution, as she looks back 
to the shore where she has left her flower-gather- 
ing companions with a , half-shrinking 
lock of wonder and timidity, the eyebrow rim | 
raised, and the slender nostril a very little di 
and ganas feet from the touch of the salt 


ray which laps round the mighty chest of the 
dieguised sovereign of Ol pus. in 
this head has a si rm, and well deserves 


to be put into marble. 

Far more perfect in design, however, is the 
neighbour group of ‘ Rhodope and te on 
The subject is taken from an ancient re- 
lated by AZlian, and by no means worn so thread- 
bare by ition various forms of Art as 
most of fables of the old mythology. The 
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how Rhodope, a beautiful slave, lying 
pe someone on the Denk ofa river in Sambdeyin 
her cjumbes't iandal dr slipper fell front her foot, 
which was tnrjfalled fortits smallness and won- 
derful sysimetry. *An‘eagle chanced to be hover- 
ing *overhésdf .and swooping” down’ seized “the 
sandal/and bore‘ it'away over the sea to the far, 
off city®of 4 Mémphis,* wheres he dropped it at 
the fest of -Psaimmetichus,.King cf Egypt. The 
a immedi became Sen enamoured 
of its tiny’proporti¢ns, and serit {rth messengers 
into“alltland# to"seek”out»the Owner Of, the un- 
equalled *satidal.* By'a piete of- the strange gocd 
luck whieh was ept 8 attend, it deems, ‘such wild 
ventures in’ leg timés;.the messengers did 
succéed { in vise Wermg * the — Grecian 
maiden, tried’ on the fateful slippér;found that 
it filted her deficat® fot toperthetion, and‘ was 
the felloW to: one which she already :possested, 
and brought’ het iri due time’ to the presence of 
the ‘léve-stricken Péammetichus, who forthwith 
raised tlie. damisél’ t6 his heart and} throne 


and that of the horse about fifteen hands and 


tator’? eye.’- She’ sits her steed with'simp!e com- 
posure} as: he paces “on with” : 
impatient curve ¢f-the neck, expecting rather than 
feeling-his mistress’s light rgreagre, of the rein: 
whole conéépticn of Godiva's figure is exceéd- 
ingly chatming ;' her attitudé admirably expresses 
the’eritire absence of self-consciousness, without 
which’ her-noble sacrifice could’ never have been 
acconiplished.* Her“ position ‘is ger unaf- 
fected.” The reinslie loosely- in’ her=left’ hand, 
which rests cn wrret the right* is‘ laid upon 
her bosom, among’ the“long wavy tresses of hair 
which* flow down* her*shoulders’ as low asthe 
knee.» The ‘action: has ‘none cae the’ _ eae 
mock modesty’of thé posecf the Venus de: ci? 
The Grecian™ go Shahi ‘believe to hide the 
contour of her beautiful bust ; the’ Saxon‘heroine 
only’ seeks to*stilf. thé pulses. of-her innocent 
heart. ' She’ ridegjvas was the™ custom’ of -the day 


uétn of Egypt. In this quaint-legend, which i¢4for women, without a saddle; ‘but a heavy, folded 
a vel oh antiquity, pct sees tha germ of the cloth falls over-the horse’s back\on ‘either side, 


beautiful talé of Cinderella, which, in our northern 
pharaphrase, has had a plentiful embroidery ¢f 
romantic antl supernatural incidents added to its 
primitive oriental simplicity. + ° 
- The statue ‘of +The Castaway’ is the only one 
cf Mr. Puller’s works yet known in England, 
whither it'was taken by a Russian gentlerhan for 
whom it was executed in bronze. ’ A repetiticn of 
it in marble is just sketched out, and will be sent 
to the Exhibition of 1862. It represents a ship- 
wrecked sailor, who, while drifting hopelessly on 
his frail raftyafter long days of suffering, catches 
sight of a sail‘on the horizon. » The lower limbs 
are extended on the raft, while a world cf eager- 
tess and fathos is thrown into the face and. the 
tection cf the u part of the body, which is 
Propped on, thé left arm; while the right hand is 
itspread in bréathless expectation and desire, as 
the lips part with a gasping cry, and the faint eyes 
strain once more towa new: hope of life.* » 
Like“all? Mr. Buller’s statnes, }The Castaway’ 
tells its story vividly and ‘simply; and the* dccu- 
satior® is commén’in Italy against works of this 


on which’ she “sits, her feet folded together with 
a quiet -grace.~ The whole*body is in perfect 
repose, and all the strength cf expression 1s ccn- 
centrated in the~ face,- which ‘locks ‘slightly- up- 
wards arid away beyond the immediate present 
into the gocd time coming.™ Mr. Fuller has not 
endowed his fair Saxon with conventional “ severe 
Gréek” features,” but has‘ lent ‘them “ sufficient 
characteristics of the northern type to*indivi- 
dualise without marring their serene beauty. He 
has been especially successful in. the“ expression 
of theeeyes, which so utterly fcrego womanly 
shamé and timid repugnance to” look their holy 

urpose chastely in the face. +T6 be worthy of 
deed, Godiva, like~Eve in the garden. beforé 
her fall, must not know that she is naked. The 
lightest visible shrinking from the strange horror 
of her position would sully the purity cf? the 
victim, and unspiritualise the whole portraiture 


* It seems‘doubtful whether bronze be the mate- 
rial .best fitted for the, execution of this very re- 
markable statue.’ A great part off its merit con- 


kind, that they'do not»belong to the category of | ‘sists in that delicate beauty of feature and subtle 


so-called “‘scultura dotta,” dr tearned sculpture ; 
in other words, that they offend against the con- 


ee of expression * which” would better » be 
ought out by the transparent purity of marWlé 


q 


ventiohalities . of <a’ gréceful and*highly-polished,| than inthe too hig Tights and inky shadows.of the 


matemalism in” Art, whose every. rule can'tracé | swarthy metal. ° 8 


back Jes. frotehitary to a classi¢ stock. And ih 
truth 


forth a-stieer of. 


‘Art what thé Academy”mania, and the Arcadian 


conceits of itd votaries,"did for the literature of 
the éighteenthcentury throughout ‘the Peninsula, | figure, in:the-dress of: the time.: Rai 


leaving it spiritless and “sapless—an embalmed 


an“he@isation seéins the leas reasonable | ou 
when"one ‘coniders ‘the immense ‘injury a ma’ 
on the very souland esence of Art in Italy during 

the ‘Inst two ‘centuries. by that very {* dottrina” 
carried to exce’s, the’ subotdinatién of which’ to 
the sentiment of a work of+ Art*is siire to call 


if, as is most‘likely, Mr. 
Fuller's statue be destined, to bear the caprices of 

r Englistt climate ‘on'some’ public square, thé 
torial which has the least to’ fear from rain- 
ttreaks, or..unsightly smudges of. soot, should 
assuredly be made choice cf, and we must look 
forward to* seeing a marble Gcdiva in ‘some 
spacious hall’ or’ open portico. * The’ pedestal on 


ion*thére against ‘the | which the statae’ i 
artist, whether [talian or foreign, who Wathinls to wimedirt Ned argent yeh 
put it into practice. Thé “learned sculpture” 
school abjve mentioned had well: nigh done for 


of _grey’or brownish’ stone’ it-will be about six 
feet in.height, urnamented with Saxon ‘arches and 
pillars on each side, forming a series of niches, 
each bearing an ‘appropriate shield of -arms. * At 
each corner Of -the pedestal: is to be an armed 
sed upon this 


; stately bake, and’ with the full dayli hy streamin, 
and painted semblance of life, ready to drop’ into | over hef lovel i imbe 
dust at the first breath of the wholéeome router Mr Fuller's badge Godliva will bo” tet dean 


air.” The* example lies before their ‘eyes of the | bodinient of. Tenn: 


rain wrought in the literature of their counfry by 
the euphonistie tions, minute affectaticns, 
and Della Cruscan quibbles into which the super- 
ledrned schdol*of letters dwindled ‘as a natural 
consequence.* From this debasenient it has needed 
the shock of political revolution and the stiirdy 
effort of reforming genius to-lift it: yet thé ery 
grows none the’ less loud against what is called 
unlearned — every time’ that a symptom 
of the spirit of innovation appears, especially if 
the artist be young, and of such’ promisé as to 
forbode danger from his’ rising power to the old 
traditions and lovers of the ancient beaten paths: 
The statue upon which Mr. Fuller is now en- 
gaged, and which, though as yet only in the clay, 
most certainly sirpasses, ‘both’in tentiment and 
execution, as far as can at preseht ‘be teeny any 
piece of sculpture he has yet attempted, repre- 
sents Lady Godiva riding on her errand of mercy 
pare. the streets of Coventry. The model is 
intended t> be sent to London for the Exhibition 
and the statue is destined to be cast in bronze. 
The lady's figure is six fect four inches in height, 





ady: Godiva will be a miost fit em- 

‘ son's beautiful picture of ° 
peerless Saxon ial -aa : ; - 

“ = —_ ee en on with chastity, and 
& deep airdistened 
And all the low =a hevdly Decathed fen tose.” 

The English reader.who. has ace:nipanied me 
through the papcigel tculptors’ studids of Flo- 
rence will find enevgh in these’slight sketches to 
rove tht tlie traditions of ansides Hlowenttne Art 
ve not impotently died dut in thé very shadow 
of Giotto's unrivalled belfry tower, and the stately 
Loggia of Orgagna,.as not a few English ‘Art- 
lovers and critics are apt to imagine. - Many a 
piege of ectilpture is every. year produced there, 
of; which the merit, lies neither in the prettiness 
of a vapidtoricetto, nor the ,pale shadowing of a 
washed-out reminiseericé. : Art in Italy requires 
cnly fostering,not reguscitaticn ; and the quicken- 
ing impulses of freedom now working here so 
mightily and healthfully in every phase of social 
improvement, will not fail them, we may confi- 
dently expect, in fully reasserting this their an- 

cestral claim to supremacy among the nations. 

HEODOSIA TROLLOPE. 





large; a acoSunt ot “elevation above the spec- } 


“on” with! a” playful? half- [ 


of her noble, self-forgetting nature.a» “~ © 











. SELECTED , PICTURES. 


aba *% 
FROM TIE COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE 
+ "! oF. DEVONSHIRE, AT CHATSWORTH. 


., THE CHIEFTAIN’S FRIENDS. 


, Sir E. Landscer, R.A.,Painter. J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 


Witn. this, engraving is commenced. the series 
. entitled “Sguecrép, Picrvres rrom THe.Gai- 
.. LERIES. AND Private, CoLLEctions . or . GREAT 
;-Brirdiy.” ~ Our subscribers have already re- 
. ceived, intimation cf the nature and ‘character 
. of the.works we purpose to engrave; it is, 
therefore, only necessary. to state here that 
the best collections of British Art in. England 
and Scotland “have, been freely. and liberally 
_ opened to us for our purpose, and that we con- 
fidently anticipate the choice we have already 
' made, and. are still making, will be such as to 
, largely increase the reputation which the Art- 
.. Journal has so long enjoyed.*_ , 
* The picture ‘of the ‘ Chieftain’s Friends’ was 
painted‘for the late Duke ‘of Devonshire. The 


. 


'“ chieftain”. ,is the} Lord * Richard Cavendish, 


second brother of the present duke. © . . 
*No* British artist, excepting Turner, has fur- 
nished® so many~themes ;for the engraver as 
Sir Edwin Landseer :-there are, indeed, very few 
of his many works that’ have not .been engraved. 
The large popularity he has’ enjoyed; and~ de- 
servedly “enjoyed, ‘has*continued without inter- 
ruption during nearly forty years. 
' picture is one of a grand collection, prin- 
cipally, however, of ‘the older masters, hung at 
tsworth, a princely mansion,. adorned with 

taste as well’ as elegance, the gardens of which 
are unsurpassed in~Europe: situate in the most 
charming of cur’ shires, byshire, the seat cf 
the duke is a brilliant “ gem” in a rare setting. 
The late duke, whose memory is honoured wher- 
ever his infliience extended,—and that was far as 
well’as near, in Ireland as well as in England,— 
was one“of the earliest of the patrons cf Sir 
Edwin Landseer. 

It will be readily perceived, by all who have 
studied the works of this accomplished painter, 
that the ‘ Chieftain’s Friends’ is one of his 
earlier productions, evidencing, however, the 
of that power which has since ‘placed’ him fore- 
most among ‘the great artists of: the; epoch. 
Were we asked to point out four artists; different 
a each ee whose a will live a 
longest in the annals of Briti initing, they 
would: be Reynolds in portealtan’.> Wilkie in 
genre or domestic subjects, Turner in landscape, 
and Landseer in animals; and: we*might chal- 
lenge any age or school to produce the superiors 
of ; except, perhaps, in the case of Reynolds, 
who; in ‘some qualities, was surpassed by Titian, 
Vandyke, and Rubens; the others have. been 
excelled by. none. The pictures of Landseer, 
although his themes are so generally taken from 
the’ lower world; are essential ms. « The 
animals he paints, without ever losing their 6wn 
natures, seem~-endowed with higher attributes 
than belong to’ their “kind: the» horse is not a 
mere horse ;* the dog is not a mere’ dog; but so 
miich has’ been written; and written ‘so well, on 
this subject, as to” have ‘exhausted it ; whilé*to 
praise the works of- this -truly ‘gréat: artist would 

but to repeat that which has been said of “him 
a thousand times. % tf 
~~ It is less the landscape than the figures that 
attract in this picture; are full of life and 
spirit; while the dead bird: which has fallen a 
prey to the falcon’s talons,"is beautifully painted ; 
yet not more so than the other portions of the 
work. The young “ chieftain,”. who is habited 
in costume of the olden time, is represented as 
amusing himself with his “friends,” probabl 
a hour a -_ sport with them. Land. 
seer has arran up with much 
and has given to each ‘object the full pice om 
of its nature. 





* In order to meet the wishes of any desirous of 
sessing proof impressions of this series, the publishers 
announce that they intend to issue a limited number of 
copies, not exceeding 350 in all, divided into artist’s proofs 
and proofs before letters. These will in Parts 
containing three engravings in each, and be sent out 
in portfolios. Applications for them should be made to 
Mr. J. S. VIRTUE, 294, City Road. 
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THE 
REVIVAL OF PAINTING IN SPAIN, 


An assurance that the Fine Arts have really 
made a vigorous start of late in old Spain, 
is to be received with absolute satisfaction. 
Heretofore the history of the Peninsula, the 
favoured home of painting, is full of curious 
proofs of the good social influence of artistic 
refinement. There, as in other countries, 
whilst improvement in public taste has 
ever elevated national character, the prin- 
ciples of even despotic government have 
been purified by wisely-encouraged Art. In 
Spain, the great artist has moderated grievous 
political evils. His better spirit has ever 
vindicated the cause of truth, whoever else 
might fail that truth. There, too, the great 
artist hasalways found favour with enlightened 
—and even with unenlightened—energetic 
rulers. Art made progress in Spain under 
the giant domination of Charles V.; and in 
the lon chequered reign of Philip II. Both 
sovereigns were its warm patrons; and the 
union of the Low Countries, with other vast 
dominions, gave Spanish genius the advan- 
tage of example and culture from Flemish 
masters, as much as support from royal 
munificence.* 

Antonio More,+ of Utrecht, was brought 
to Madrid to leave a native school behind 
him; whence arose Velasquez,f with Mu- 
rillo;§ and a great minister, Olivarez, was 
their patron. This remarkable progress, 
however, was followed by a decline in artis- 
tic taste as remarkable; and, at the same 
time, by a long period of political weakness. 
The struggle had lasted all through the six- 
teenth century, and it closed at length with 
the triumph of the Inquisition over liberty 
of conscience; and by that of every form 
of misrule. Two writers, a Spani Don 
Luis de Usoz y Rio, and an Englishman, 
Mr. Wiffen, have recovered from absolute 
neglect the genuine records of what an illus- 
trious band of Spanish reformers did in that 
century, to defeat those frightful abuses of 
power. But an able, and only too short, nar- 
rative of their resistance, by Don JoseGuardia, 
of Paris, concludes with an interesting and 
most curious notice of the aid then offered by 
, Spanish artists to the advocates of free- 

om. Philip Il. closed an ignoble life by 
reviving suppressed bull-fights, and by ob- 
taining from Rome the canonisation of an 
_—— unworthy favourite, the monk Diego. 

Vhilst Murillo produced too indulgent a por- 
traiture of this monk, Herrera, under the guise 
of St. Basil imposing his rule upon the bro- 
therhood, stamps the body with bitter irony. 
High on the canvas stand out shameless 
the seven capital sins justly imputed to that 
brotherhood ; and hones out of sight, the 
cardinal virtues are left in neglect. We 
English are not without an interest in seeing 
9 done to King Philip’s favourite. St. 


‘Diego was amongst the most bitter writers of 


the time against our great Queen, Elizabeth. 
Murillo could paint his Virgin in charming 
—— and radiant innocence, Ribera ex- 
ibit the penitent sinking in despair, Morales 
represent the excess of human suffering, and 
Zurbaran the end of all in death with awful 
truth; but Herrera was unsurpassed in his 
indignant display of the false policy of the 
throne and the church that was rapidly de- 
stroying his country. His pencil is a grand 
protest against the violations of the most 
sacred rights of humanity.|| Such is, in a 





* Jovellanos’ Address to the Royal Society of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, in Madrid, 1781. Navarrete’s 
Address of 1832. British Museum Catalogue, Academies. 

+ Born 1582, died 1681. 

~ Born 1599, died 1660. 

$ Born 1610, died 1682. 

|| “ Revue Nationale et Etrangére,” vol. vi. p. 606, October 
1861. Paris. 





few words, the powerful description given b 
Don Teer’ Guardia of an only school of 
Spanish patriots, of whom their own age was 
not worthy, and whom ours is bound to raise 
to high places in the temple of fame. 

The ambition and intrigues of Louis XIV, 
triumphed, after a struggle of forty years, 
over a failing Spanish dynasty, when, in de- 
fiance of England and Holland, he secured 
for his grandson an empire in the old and 
new world, which the Stuarts had already 
made his own. This political decay certainly 
paralysed Spanish Art; and Spanish critics 
state it as an aggravation of their fall, that, 
unlike the gorgeous, golden adornments which 
marked the decay of Art in imperial Rome, 
the glories of the great painters of the seven- 
teenth century, in } meee Spain, were simply 
replaced by “ tapestry and damask, and even 
by mean strips of variegated cloth, and by 
ridiculous, coloured paper.”* 

At that time the native artistic genius of 
Spaniards suffered a dark eclipse. The his- 
torian of that eclipse,t or rather the able 
artist, Palomino, who made most vigorous 
efforts to remove it, does his country great 
honour, even when displaying the misfortunes 
of the time. But althou h native Spanish 
genius sank thus for a while, the Bourbons 
were far from insensible to the claims of the 
Fine Arta, and the new court made vigorous 
efforts to improve public taste. But they 
leaned unwisely to French schools for the 
revival of painting. At the same period 
the political regeneration of the country was 
entrusted to an able Italian, Cardinal Albe- 


roni. In England, however, even then, 
shrewd observers we the prodigious 
resources of the Spaniards at home and 


beyond sea. One of these men said boldly 
that “some great prince, or some consider- 
able subject of a suitable genius, or other 
like accident, among the Spaniards, might so 
new model the Indies as to become their firm 
7 rt, and the terror of their ye ge al 
omewhat later, and when the Cardi 
Alberoni had failed to revive the fortunes of 
the monarchy, the enlightened Spanish-born 
minister of Charles IIL, Florida Blanca, was 
more successful. He effected some economical 
reforms; and hel to lay an excellent 
foundation for improvement in the Fine Arts, 
by instituting a royal academy of painting, 
sculpture, and exchitectee. But again a 
foreign artist, Mengs, was to be brought to 
Madrid, as the guide of the movement, which, 
however, orginated with native Spaniards, 
and was and promoted by them. 

In 1741 Olivieri, a Spanish sculptor, as- 
sembled in his own house a society of his 
countrymen friendly to his views. Out of 
their zealous efforts grew many meetings and 
deliberations, which, in 1752, produced the 
Royal Academy. It quickly raised the Fine 
Arts in Spain from their deep degradation. 
A wiser court, in the next thirty years, might 
well have effected the best political reforms 
which eminent men evant hard to intro- 
duce into that country. 

The late undoubted improvement in the 
prospects of Spain, in all respects, may be 
reasonably looked upon as a sign that the 
good spirit is again abroad, which tends to 
political, as well as to artistic progress. 

The eloquent orator already =’ who 
contributed earnestly to this double progress, 
Jovellanos, drew, in his address to the 
Academy, a sketch of singular interest, re- 





* Jovellanos’ Address to the 
quoting Pliny, for the description of 
painting. 

t Acopy of Palomino’s “ Museo Pictorio” will be found in 
the King’s Library in the British Museum. It was pub- 
lished in Madrid, in several parts, from the year 1715 to 


1724. 

t Proposals to King William ITI. to plant a colony in 
Darien, 1701, after the failure of the Scots. (Paterson's 
Works, vol. i., p. 110.) 


1 Academy (1781), 
decrepitude in 








specting the progress of painting in Spain 
from the earliest ages. Coming to i we 
times, he selected Velasquez and Murillo for 
elaborate eul But of all their great 
qualities—which he describes in glowin 

terms, justified by universal admiration o 
their works—their fidelity to nature, their 
love of truth, are the most warmly com- 
mended. “Some artists,” he says, “ painters 
of the ideal, aim, and not without success, 
at improving upon Nature. Velasquez was 
content to follow her. He, above all men, 
could the best imitate her.” 

And then Jovellanos exclaims with enthu- 
siasm—“ Yes, generous youths—whom I am 
addressing—the pride and hope of Spain, 
never swerve from the track of so noble a 
chief. Truth is the gem of all perfection. 
Neither beauty, nor taste, nor wit can live 
— from truth. Where a Velasquez trium- 
phed, you may boldly tread. His supreme 
merit was testified by the universal voice of 
Spain. Boileau well declares this mastery 
of truth even in the region of fiction— 

“Rien n'est beau que le vrai. Le vrai seul est 


aimable ! 
Il doit regner partout: et méme dans la fable.” 


It was the dignity of sentiments like these 
that won for the enlightened Jovellanos the 
respect and friendship of an English patriot 
the late Lord Holland; and the value of 
truth, as an element in the studies of the his- 
torian, and the aspirations of the lover of 
liberty, was recognised by a more 
illustrious patriot—his uncle—Mr. Fox. 

Another monitor at the Academical solem- 
nities in Madrid, Navarrete, riveted attention 
p a narrative of the patriotic —— of 
t o sates ee ee error, as 
they were called—the year of the two French 
invasions, under Bona in 1809, and the 
Bourbons in 1823. ese sympathies were, 
in a peculiar form, a demonstration of the 
union ever existing between high Art and 

ight political feeling. 

e proof of the stre of such identity 
in the principle which gives political life to 
a nation, along with artistic B age calls for 
careful investigation. A subtle French critic 
has, in the present day of his own country’s 
peculiar position, ventured to deny the good 
influence of lofty political views in the case 
of one who is itted to have been the 
greatest painter of the last generation of 
Spain,Goya.* “fe seemed to be indifferent,” 
says his Parisian biographer, “to the succes- 
sive revolutions from the occupation of Spain 
by the armies of Bonaparte, after Charles IV. 
and his son abdicated the throne at Bayonne, 
to the invasion of the country by the Duke 
d’Angouléme in 1823. He readily took orders 
for pictures from every comer, and money 
from each dynasty in turn.” t 

In this modern eae’ however, of slow 
revival, Spain may boldly boast of possessing 
in that individual Francesco Goya, a painter 
who, in his single career, nobly represented 
the genius of his country, co painfully 
indeed, but triumphantly, out of a mortal 
struggle of a century; and that career, both 
honourable and prosperous, offers an instruc- 
tive commentary upon the Spaniard’s artistic 
mind. 

Francesco Goya y Lucientes, a native of 
Arragon, was an artist, both painter and 
engraver, of no less extraordinary diligence 
than power. His portraits, and other paint- 
ings of a very high merit, are everywhere 
well known. His story is full of interest, 
and success crowned his labours with wealth 
and honour. 

Goya was born in a little town, Fuende- 
todos, near Saragossa, His father, a gilder 





* Born 1746, died 1828. 
+ “Goya,” par L. Malheron, chap. x. Paris, 1958. 
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by trade, two small houses, which 


| 
j 


Art to a deep knowledge of nature and 


ho sold to Y ge for his son's advancement | her truthful appearances, and he reproved 
e 


in life. talent of the for drawing 
was perceived by a monk of Saragossa, who 
him, at fifteen, for instruction under 
‘an eminent local painter. Here he worked 
sedulously for five years, and then was sent 
to the painting academy of San Luis, in 
Saragossa. He profited greatly in this good 
school, where he was amply furnished with 
the best works of great masters, such as 
Velasquez and Murillo. But the young 
man’s studies were papitionty broken off by 
a brawl in the city, in which he took too 
active a part. He escaped to Madrid with 
the blessing of his ue father, who put 
him up purse of £20, “to carry him perhaps 
to Rome for his studies, as well as to Madri 
as the eal pe said. a ta a 

In i inting en its new 
start oe the 4 of the court, 
and M the German artist, had the direc- 
tion of the Royal Academy. A fellow student 
from Arragon was Goya's friend in the 
academy, but he soon saw that a visit to Italy 
must complete his studies, and open a way to 
success. : 

Adding by his works something to his 
father’s little stock, he reached Rome, but 
his travels were quickened by another ens | 
brawl in Madrid, in which he was stabbed. 
He used to say that he owed his progress 
in life to two misadventures—the one a quarrel 
which threatened him with the d ns 
of the Inquisition; the other a wound, not 
far from being fatal. 

Goya reac Rome in 1772, a time of 
absolute decline in every branch of Art, even 
in Italy. The teachers of that day have been 
correctly termed by a judge, Winckel- 
man, its corrupters. e young Spaniard, 
with the instinct of his genius, says his 
clever French biographer, would not go near 
these teachers. He did not even join the 
Spanish students, who, along with himself, 
had previously been sent to- Italy from the 
Royal Academy of Madrid. He wisely pre- 
ferred long visits to the eries of the old 
masters. he filled his mind with their 
beauties, and became familiar with their 
methods of drawing, of composition, and of 
work. Tle felt his own and in- 
creased it tenfold by what he saw had been 
done by the greatest men. He never copied 
much, and was not sorry to provide for his 
daily wants by the labour of his own skilful 
hands. It wasat this period of his struggling 
life that his father sold his little property, 
that his son might the longer enjoy his 
“teachers.” That father had faith in his 
= pe and character. 

t length one of Goya's pieces happened to 
be seen by an agent of the im ress Siaeien 
employed to collect for the Russian govern- 
ment. He was struck by the talent displayed 
in the painting, and made Goya some muni- 
ficent pi to go to St. Petersburg in the 
Imperial service. Still young, he was inclined 
to accept the splendid terms, but before doing 
so consulted his father, who yearned for his 
son's return home, and his wish determined 
that good son to resist so great temptation 
for so young a man. 

Before he left Italy, he painted for a prize, 
and the report of the judgment declares that 
the second prize was awarded to his ainting— 
‘Hannibal looking down from the / Ips in his 
victorious march into Italy’'—only in con- 
sequence of his not having conformed closely 
enough to the conditions of the academy. ~ 

He was received in Madrid by his old 
chief, Mengs, with much consideration, and 
by the friend of his youth, Bayeu, now in 

igh repute, with affection. He soon married 
that friend's sister. A faithful follower of 

elasquez, his great merit lay in subjecting 


_——- 








the schools for affecting anatomical or linear 
displays. His motto was Ars est celare artem ; 
yet no painter ever better knew what exact 
drawing is. Some of his pieces in red chalk 
are mentioned as models for the student, 
and fit to lecture from in an academy. He 
sought popularity, and won it by a surprising 
peofusion of familiar eS ae 
all the collections. t he pre uced fine 
works which adorn great eries, and are 
universally admired. He was the first of 
Spanish artists who turned his subjects of 
devotion or heroism to the incidents of com- 
mon life, and upon these he bestowed in- 
finite pains with marvellous power. He was 
a keen satirist of manners, and a touching 
describer of the passions. His admirable 
works of every sort placed him at the head 
of his profession at the early age of thirty-six, 
honoured in every way by the court, be- 
loved by the people, esteemed by all; a position 
which he kept unshaken during forty years. 

A well authenticated anecdote says —_ 
thing for er One day upon the 
public promenade in Madrid, where he was 
the object of general notice, and whilst a 
crowd was listening to his caustic wit with 
delight, he of a sudden dipped his handker- 
chief into the kennel, and spread a coating of 
dark mud over a wall close by. He then 
rapidly upon that rude canvas traced the 
story of the 2nd of Mey, . day “y brutal out- 
rage trated by the French emperor on 
the penish court. That violent act had 
roused Madrid and all Spain to a pitch of 
frenzy against Bona , and the painter's 
skill, so strangely shown, was rapturously 
applauded. Goya had touched the hearts of 
his countrymen: he afterwards produced a 
few paintings upon the same incident. 

liberality of the court in his favour 
hardly knew any bounds, and took strange 
forms. On some occasions the customary 
allowance to his family from the royal 
kitchen was made on a service of silver, with 
orders to leave the plate for his wife. His 
originality of character was rewarded by his 
Wo | a general favourite. 

Church pictures, historical pieces, portraits, 
satires, and the picturesque—all subjects were 
at his command. He was even a skilful 
engraver. 

*ortraits are said to be the most valued 
works of Goya; and his independent spirit, 
his love of truth, forbade him to flatter by 
suppressing little defects in le’s features. 
Ile had, moreover, the habit of requiring 
from those he was designing the most abso- 
lute silence, until he could seize the cha- 
racter of the face to be painted. To do his 
task a he — | ame collect an 
inspiration by studyi e best ex i 
itm * Py ary’ 

Judges of Art admit the propriety of this 
practice, which, however, may happen to be 
intolerably wearisome; and no less a man 
than Hogarth followed the contrary practice 
of extracting character from talkative sitters. 
On one occasion, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was having his portrait painted by 
Gova, his grace indiscreetly broke the rule, 
and fairly destroyed the whole train of the 
artist's thoughts. He felt that his work 
must be a failure by the duke’s own fault. 
Absolutely furious at the untoward incid 
it is said that he was only prevented doing his 
grace a violence by the duke’s actively parry- 
ing the blow. The scene brought the paititer 
into no little disgrace, but the Duke of Wel- 
lington quickly forgave him, and the portrait 
was afterwards taken. This story, taken from 
the French, may want confirmation. The 


Goya portrait of His Grace is not i 
in the published lists, se ra mts 


ent, | the two countries com 





It is thi 


years since the death of Goya, 
and those thi 


rty years—chequered by 
internal troubles, with a little to flatter the 
pride of Spaniards abroad—have not passed 
without proofs of popular advancement. The 
overthrow of every monastic institution has 

read over the face of the country master- 
pieces of the best painters to replace the trea- 
sures of which the French invaders plun- 
dered their owners. Although in the day of 
retribution, at the taking of Paris, much was 
restored to the Peninsula, the value of what 
the French generals carried off irrecoverably 
may be estimated by the single fact that 
Marshal Soult’s heir sold one painting for 
615,000 francs—£25,000.* 

Such insulting a of the best 
models cannot but affect the spirit and the 
powers of a whole generation of artists in any 
country; nevertheless we have reason to believe 
that Spain is proof even under this trial. 

In Paris, indeed, at the Exhibition of 1855, 
her artists were severely ju by an able 
critic;+ but, with commendable impartiality, 
he accompanied the condemnation with some 
bitter advice to those of all nations. Even 
his ——— sod’ Fnglish, but with the 
inferior German an i ut especi 
the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and Spanish” 
all once so high—fail for want of knowledge, 
want of philosophy and historical lore. 

M. Planche is assuredly in the right, that 
with us all—and the fact is not limited to the 
painter—more historical lore, more philo- 
sophy—more freedom in the nations cursed 
with di ic governments, and the fruit of 
that om, more political knowledge—all 
this is indi ble to high Art. Our Ex- 
hibition of 1862 will be a safe theatre for 
all of us to play our : 
chiefs of the modern ool, Ma- 
drozo, Ribera, Herlijoza, with their worthy 
fellows, will not be backward to take up this 
somewhat rash challenge of the French critic. 

An English amateur may be allowed one 
word more, when expressing a confidence that 
Spain will be well represented at this meeting 
of the friends of progress in London next year. 

Her people have a long account to settle 
with us, we are deeply de to each other. 
But even the obeys Ae chequered as it is, 
has upon its weary course some few spots of 
brightest blue. That past, however, was it 

or evil, is to be studied for the better 

ture. In that better future Spain, in her 

relations with these islands, has but to respect 
herself to command our best affections, and 
her claims to justice must be duly satisfied. 
To deserve justice, then, Spaniards must 
themselves bravely meet the spirit of the 
times, and advance with them in every great 
work, independent and fearless, trusting to 
their country’s inexhaustible resources, and 
guarding her jealously against all intrigues 
at What England thinks of S artists 

at . . , 
has been recorded in many eloquent 
The works of Cumberland, of Ford, of Stir- 
ling, and a crowd more of our writers, if 
they have left much still to be told of the 
genius of the Peninsula, at least bear ample 
testimony to our desire to do it justice. 


[The little that is known in England of 
modern Spanish Art is scarcely singular, seeing 
how little communication takes place between 
with others on the 
Continent. The re sof our ’ 
followed, as they doubtless will be, by what 
will be exhibited at Kensington in the 
summer, will attract attention to a subject of 
no little interest to the Art-world here and 
elsewhere.—Ep. A.-J.] 





- ue Gustave Planche, “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 1855, 
t Ibid., pp. 147—166. 
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prove generally interesting. 
» pally a 
produ 





No. LVITI.—ALFRED EDWARD CHALON, R.A. 
OME difficulty has stood in the way of our in- 


troducing, at an earlier period, the name of this 


D artist into the series of biographical sketches, 


which, for a considerable time past, has appeared 
in the Art-Journal. It has been occasioned by 
our inability to procure subjects altogether suit- 
able for engraving—subjects, that is, likely to 
Chalon was princi- 

rtrait-painter in water colours, and 
but few works of any other description, 
and these were not easily to be got at. After his 
death, however, we were enabled, through the 


kind assistance of Mr. G. R. Ward, the well-known mezzotint engraver, 
who acted as his executor for the heir-at-law, a gentleman in Geneva, to 


procure drawings of 
subjects — to our 
purpose. e engrav- 
ings from them will, 
it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, be the more 
valued because of their 
rarity. 

At the time of his 
death, in October, 1860, 
Chalon was, we believe, 
the oldest member cf 
the Royal Academy, 
with the exception of 
Mr. Mulready, having 
been elected from the 
Associates in 1816. His 
elder brother, John 
James Chalon, who died 
in 1855, was also for 
several years a member. 
They were of a French 
Protestant familywhich 
settled at Geneva after 
the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and 
the two brothers were 
born there, Alfred in 
1777. Their great- 
grandfather after whom 
the elder brother was 
named, served as a vo- 
lunteer in one of the re- 
giments of French Pro- 
testants which joined 
the forces of William 
III., in Ireland, and, 


he was wounded at the ° 


battle of the Boyne. 
In 1699 he returned 
to Geneva, where his 
son gained considerable 
reputation as an inge- 
nious mechanician and 
watchmaker, and ac- 
quired _ considerable 
rw. The out- 
reak of the French 
Revolution, the effect 
of which soon began to 
be felt among the usu- 
ally quiet and peaceable 
inhabitants of Switz- 
erland, compelled the 
Chalon family once 
more to quit the coun- 
try; they resolved, with 
several others of the 
same party and persua- 
sion, to settle in Ire- 
land. This determina- 
tion was, however, aban- 
doned, so far, at least, 
as the Chalons were 
concerned, who fixed 
their residence in Lon- 
don. The head of the 
family, Mr. John Cha- 


Engraved by) 


lon, soon afterwards received the “p intment of Professor of the French 


language at the Royal Military Co 
till 1817. He died a few years ago, at the advanced age of ninety-two. 





1810; from that peri 





know 





THE MORNING WALK, 


their names were entered 


long known as “ The Sketching 
in a more or less flourishing condition, it gradual] 
become extinct. Among the more prominent mem 
the Academicians Leslie, Stanfield, and Uwins; Cristall, the water-colour 
painter, R. Bone, and Partridge. 

Alfred Chalon first op 


century, his name rarely disap 
But he must have had powerf 
Academician only six years after. 
Tt was, as already intimated, by his water-colour portraits that Chalon 
acquired his reputation ; for these he was as famous as the late Sir William 
Ross was for his miniatures, and received as large a share cf aristocratic 
patronage. He was the first artist honoured by a sitting from the Queen, 





His two sons were both young when they accompanied thei 

England. When of an age to eater upon poeple han ae 
mercantile house ; but commercial pursuits 
and they showed so strong an inclination for Art, that t 
exchange the counting-house for the schools of the Royal Academy, where 

" y in the present century the 
brothers succeeded, with the assistance of several «rtists and amateurs, in 
establishing a society for the study and practice of composition ; it was 
Club;” after existing above forty years, 


as students. Ear] 





[Butterworth and Heath. 
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siness they were placed in a 
were so foreign to their taste, 


were allowed to 


ied out, and has now 
of this society were 


peared as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 
till the year of his death, an interval of half a 

red from the annual list of exhibitors. 
friends “at court” to get himself elected 


after she ascended the 
throne; for this por- 
trait, which has n 
engraved, the artist re- 
ceived the appointment 
of “ Portrait-painter in 
| ere to her 
ajesty.” Among the 
large number of Seyal 
and aristocratic person- 
ages who sat to him, 
were the Princess Char- 
lotte, and her husband, 
Prince Leopold, now 
King of Belgium, the 
duchesses cf Kent and 
Cambridge, the late 
Prince Consort, Alex- 
ander cf Russia, Count 
Orloff, the Duchess de 
Nemours, and her bro- 
thers the princes Au- 
stus and Leopold, 
Jount Mensdorff, the 
Princess de Leiningen, 
the duchesses of Nor- 
thumberland, Suther- 
land, Montrose, and 
Beaufort ; in short, al- 
most every year the ex- 
hibition of the Academy 
opened, found Chalon 
contributing the max- 
imum number of works 
(eight) allowed by the 
rules of the institution ; 
and these were, with 
very few exceptions, 
portraits cf the /adies 
of Great Britain, whose 
high bearing and ac- 
ecudedend , Sone re- 
ceived full expression 
from his ceful and 
pleasing, but sketchy, 
pencil. Chalon was 
something more than 
what he has been called, 
a “pretty” painter ; 
his portraits are com- 
posed with t ele- 
gance, while there is in 
many of them a studied 
character which carries 
them out cf the cate- 
gory of prettiness. 
he earliest cf his 
oil-pictures to which 
our memory goes back, 
is one here engraved, 
‘Hust tue Scirrer,’ 
exhibited at the Aca- 
demy in 1831; what- 
ever works of a similar 
kind he painted prior 
to this time must have 
been very few indeed, 
and we cannot gain any 


of them; nor do the Catalogues of the Academy in our posses- 
Sandhurst, a post which he held | sion, which are of a far earlier date than that just mentioned, refer to any, 


except his diploma picture, entitled ‘Tuning,’ presented to the Society in 
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1816, on his being elected Academician. ‘ Hunt the Slipper ’ is just one of 
those subjects to which it is —— for any painter to give especial 
grace either of form or feeling ; the attitudes which the game almost compels 
those who join in it to assume forbids the former, while the character cf 
the game itself is prejudicial to the latter ; nevertheless, there is not 
wanting, in Chalon’s picture, a certain amount of either, as much, perhaps, 
as such a subject admits of. The players, a group of high-born youn 
men and maidens of a period long gone by, are seated on a S Aipccleual 
carpet, spread out, as it seems, under- the portico of a mansion, at the 
entrance door-way of which are an elderly aristocratic couple, robably 
the owner of the mansion and his wife, with their grandchild. game 
is carried on with much hilarity, and some little boisterousness on the part 
of the “ hunter ;” and it ‘affords the artist an opportunity, of which he has 
successfully availed himself, to give to the figures variety of attitude and 
expression ; this, combined with the rich colour and picturesque character 
of their costumes, constitutes the chief merit of the work. 

In 1837 Chalon exhibited ‘Samson and Delilah ;’ we have never chanced 
to see the picture, and therefore will not presume to speak of it. In 1840 


he sent a picture, for which a line from Le Diable Boiteux served as a title. | 


Engraved by} —— = = ——SSS== 


HUNT THE SLIPPER. 


‘Serena among the Salvage People,’ the landscape painted by his brother. 


The principal figure in the composition is very effectively presented. ‘The 


Seasons,’ contributed in 1851. i i i 

R 1 » is @ circula i 
daughters of the year,” allegorical] a 9 Sukadie oh ante amma 

very pleasing. ‘Sophia Western,’ 

exhibited in 1857. . 

dary character. 


We turn with pl j 
. pleasure from the recollection of these pict 

—_ ° these pages, which hitherto have not been vaaeen . — 
Gainers darted" Bn Bejt a pate aa 2 

1¢ y,' a pict t i i 
~y the circumstances under which it was pointed, Sie weed vow | 

stnnioal im one of his lectures, that “the masses of 1i i it 
aomed nould always be of a warm, mellow colour, yellow my ap 
> hope al hat the blue, the grey, or the green colours, should 
pod wt be Pars only to —_— 
in t i 
mass, Gainsborough clothed Master Buttall,” the eign ‘of the 


y, in @ manner at once poetical and 
hia V from the story of “Tom Jones,” was 
The picture has merits, but they are quite of a secon- 


oo 


the | 


It called forth at the time some strong remarks from the Art-Journal 
for the repulsive nature of the subject, and, as a consequence, needs net 
now to have further allusion made to it. The year following he contributed 
‘The Farewell,’ a composition of two figures, not very elegantly arranged. 
and crude in colour. ‘John Knox reproving the Ladies cf Queen Mary's 
Court,’ exhibited in 1844, aims at a loftier style of Art than any work by 
this artist hitherto noticed ; but it shows clearly—as dces still more forcibly 
another picture exhibited at the same time, ‘ hrist mocked by Herod and 
his men of war,’—that nature never intended him for a painter of history 
especially of a class, and on a scale, like this. We know that many of 
Chalon’s friends differ from us in opinion, but we cannot defer our own 
judgment in the matter to any which others may have formed. 

‘or the sake of chronicling his pictures of this kind, more than with the 
view of commenting upon them, we pass on to notice the two or three yet 
remaining to be recorded. Another sacred subject, and that, moreover, of 
the very owe character, was attempted in a Madonna with the infant 


| Christ, exhibited in 1845, under the affected title of ‘La B. Vergine col 
| Bambino,’ a small 


icture every way, in dimension, feeling, and execution. 


A far better work than any he had exhibited for some time previously was 





| Butterworth and Heath. 


_— in question, “in a dress a 
propriety of this has been the su 
remarks,—‘In spite of the blue dress, Gainsborough has succeeded in 


proaching to cerulean splendour. 
ject of some debate. Dr. Waagen 


producing a harmonious and i 
m the cool scale of clean, “ 
are very tender and pleasin 


) effect ; nor can it be doubted that 
in which er ae - chief part, there 
. harmonies which Sir Joshua, with his wa 
ieee the could not ap recite. On the whole, -too, bo may be s0 far 
unbechen © inters would certainly do well to avoid the use of pure, 
for enimation pie peer ‘ Blue Boy’ is besides ble 
observes. Then . spirit, and careful, solid painting’ Hazlitt, too, 
attitude is strikin is & spirited glow of youth about the face, and the 
painted’ On ae and elegant: the drapery of blue satin is admirably 
of Sir a — subject Leslie says,—‘I a with the opinion 
ably combated Fence that in this picture the difficulty is rather 
for Geidehere renauiched. Indeed, it is not even fairly combated, 
tints, that it ogh 80 mellowed and broken the blue with other 
and ‘efter all p thea longer that pure, bleak colour Sir Joshua meant ; 
; ’ igh the picture is a very fine one, it cannot be doubted 
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that a warmer tint for the dress would have made it still more agreeable and was originally | pam yr small water-colour picture, we believe— 
to the eye.’” These remarks upon the type of Chalon’s ‘Morning Walk,’ for the proprietor of one of the many annuals in fashion years ago. The 
serve to show the principles upon which the latter worked, and t — engraving from it was considered quite a , and gained for the volume 
at which he aimed when selecting the ‘Blue Boy’ as his model. popularity. It has long been exceedingly rare ; in fact, the subject 
figure is that of an elegant but coquettish-looking young girl, dressed in | is now but little known. We are pleased, therefore, to be able to repro- 
the height of the fashion re in Gainsborough’s time. The subject | duce it for our subscribers. The subject almost speaks for itself. The 
is admirably adapted to Chalon’s pencil, and most successfully is it treated. lady has fled to a crucifix in an open court of the convent, trusting that 
But the best of all his works, aspiring to the dignity of historical com- the sanctity of the act may stay the importunities of the licentious king; 

itions, is that which appears below, ‘Louis XIV. axp Mouzz. La | while the abbess and attendant nuns stand by, anxious for the result, but 

ALLIzRE ;’ it represents the monarch entreating on his knees the lady to not daring to interfere. 

leave ‘the convent of Le Chaillot, and place herself under his protection;| In 1855, soon after the death of John Chalon, an exhibition of his pic- 
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Engraved by} LOUIS XIV. AND MDLLE. LA VALLIERE IN THE CONVENT OF LE CHAILLOT. [ Butterworth and Heath. 


tures, in conjunction with those of his brother Alfred, was opened at the | a school in the house of the Chalons. To my mind, Alfred Chalon has 
rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi. With reference to this long been the first among painters in water-colours; and yet, though his 
exhibition, of which our own opinions were expressed at the time, Leslie, beautiful drawing of ho ten was in the great Paris Exhibition this year, 
who was on terms of the closest intimacy with the brothers, says, in his | the prize for water-colour art was — to Cattermole! But it could 
“ a Recollections,” “It was to me a proof—if I had wanted | scarcely be expected that an artist, so little understood by his countrymen, 
one—of the non- Sp oaene of colour at the present time that the exhi- | should meet with more justice from the jurors of a nation where no taste 
bition of Alfred and John Chalon’s pictures failed to attract notice. Except | or feeling for the beauties of colour at present exist.” It seems singular 
at the private views, I doubt whether any artist entered the rooms, thou that Leslie, whose colouring was, as a rule, the weakest point of his art, 
there is not one living who might not have learned much by studying the | should see so much of that quality to admire in the works of others quite 
pictures there. I went, as to a school, and indeed I always felt myself in | opposite to his own. James Darronne. 















































MACLISE’S PICTURE * © 


oF THE 


‘ WEETING OF, WELLINGTON, AND 
BLUCHER. : 


We haye, given. some account of the pr of 
Stereochromy, or water-glass painting, which, after 
many trials, has been adopted: bys tise in the 
execution of his preat icture in the Royal Gallery 
in the House"o Lorde, called .‘ The meeting of 
Wellington and Bliicher at La Belle Alliance. It 
must be nearly two years since the cartoon was 
exhibited in the place where we now see the pic- 
ture." The cartoon was the ise of the most 
extraordinary painting that has ever been worked 
out y an Ringhsh artist ; and the promise has been 
faithfully kept—there is the picture, far transcend- 
ing, in the realities of its living and its dead, the 

tations of the chalk drawing. The long felt 
impression made by the cartoon might be that of a 
meeting of victorious spirits after a dire and san- 
guinary conflict ; but without the imperfect effect 
of aa tan like a ‘Midnight Review,’ or the‘ Battle 
in the Air.’, Mr. Maclise seems to have felt that 
he wis dealing with immortals, men dead yet living 
—this feeling, is conveyed by the cartoon: its 
visionary companies seem to wait but for recog- 
nition, and then rt. In the picture it is gra- 
tifying obese a essential ~ — 
superseded by t presence of t gures. 
Singularly pl. the artist has endeavoured to 
bind himself td the very letter of history and tra- 
ditidn; and there are the portraits of men and 
things scrupulously true; yet, withal, there is an 
exaltation in“the whole that Carries* the mind 
béyond the painted material. Alterations there 
liave been, but within the prescribed dimensions 
of the work. This is a wonder’ for Maclise, for 
many of his pictures have grown out at both sides 
of his canvas, @ piecing riecessary. ., Here 
he is bound Dy conditions, which} to'him, are 


sacred.\, To all persons familiar with the ancient, 


methods of Mmural-fainting, this will be’a work of 
it interest. A fresco of this size, by stead 
aily labour, would occupy say; tivo" years, inicliad- 
ing Siindays, for the re. a “calculation ; 
thus giving, supposing the whdlé ‘to go on without 
failures, whic Phe newer does, no ay ros 
hundred and thirty daily plasterings and cuttings, 
80 that” the ‘p musty be ok f int6 the ac- 
count—being "as neécessary.to the .work as. the 
painter. ~ Stereochtomy;"however, dispetises with 
\y_ Preparation of ‘the wall, in proportidn 
to’ the day’s work.” The wall is faced-at ‘once 
with a mixture of lime and sand ; but Mr. Maclise 
uses @ smoother surface than that used’ by Kaul! 
bach. The stirface of the work at Bérlin is rough : 
to the touch #f feels “ like a rasp,” and this is the 
surface by the inventor, and used 
by Kaulbech.’ But’ the great advantage is’ the 
power ‘of continuing the work from day to day, 
without the“daily plastering, with the Option of 
leaving and ing it at pleasure. We have 
frequently co plained of the stained glass win- 
dows in the Houses of Parliamént, their depress- 
ing effect“on the finished work, and the embar- 
rassment they occasion during the progress of 
the lating , When the sun shines, the wall is 
flooded with a fantastic mixture of all the colours 
in the .opposite windows; so that in working, 
Mr. Maclise had to paint red through blue, blue 
through red, ‘cool tint through warm, and the 
reverse. . Whien the work is quite finished,’ and 
it is seen at midday, or in the afternoon of a 
sunny day, it will present, as to colour a most 
anomalous appearance. The’ late Sir Charles 
Barry promised the removal of these windows ; it 
is very certain that from this room they must be 

— wherever else they are placed. 

ut dismissing these contingencies, and i 
tthe ft work itself it ie sificiently’fniadiod 
to admit of the formation of an opimion of it. 
‘both-as: a work of Art, and as an example of 8 
ng- The-inrident 
aint conde: gre. 
J com 

necestarily @ rentte hecause the sonia 1" 
nearly aqually:divided:for the admission-of two 


The Duke and Bliicher are of course on 


sent. 


I 
——— 


.| organised, the entire British line 
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hordeback, and they grasp each other's hands. 
: Both a¥e in profilé. ° Frc expreasion’of the Duke 
is that of profound grief ? but Bliichér is full of. 
extiltation.* When they did meet, the ian 
gommahder was riot satisfied with shaking hands; 
but he ‘embraced the ' Duke, afd’ kissed him* on 
bothchéeks*-« mode of salutation which, to the 
Duke’ of. Wellington of alf men; would be most 
distasteful.’ Nothing can’ be-better- chosen than 
the attitudes: of: the two then fof showing ‘botly. 
‘Behirid”eath: the space is” crowded with” 
and -circumstances - serving - to- sustain - in-~lively- 
remembrance the dire st le which was not 
et over. There is oung. oward—the gallant 
Secusd immortalised by m in Childe ld 
—being borne off to a soldier’s grave ; end there 
lies a figure, whom we take to be the Marquis of 
Anglesea, for it is like him—he lost his by 
almost the last cannon-shot that was fired, when 
our troops. were well advanced to the front. 
There is another especially celebrated—a 
wounded Highland piper, who sat on the 
and blew his pipes till he fainted from loss ‘of 
blood. Among the dead and dying, to use a 
threadbare term, the British army is fully repre- 
sented, as are also the French battalions and 
squadrons. The description is given with a pe- 
culiar delicacy, to avoid offending the amour 
propre of our neighbours, who, by the way, have 
not of late been actuated by a similar forbearance 
towards ourselves. Thus, where we see a dead 
Frenchman, he is balanced by a dead English- 
man at his side ; and wherever the eye rests, there 
are cuirassiers, rere carabineers, High- 
landers, imperial and English guardsmen, and 
almost every description of linesmen in both 
armies. Near the Duke are Lord Edward Somer- 
set, who commanded the heavy cavalry brigade, 
and Sir Hussey Vivian, the leader of one of the 
hussar brigades, with Lord Sandys and the sur- 
viving officers of the duke’s staff. Colonel Gor- 
don had been killed early in the day, and behind 
these were some of the Second Life Guards, of 
whom so few were left, that when the remnant 
‘was mustered towards the close of the battle, 
and an officer rode up, asking where the regiment 
was, Colonel Lygon replied with a sorrowful 
heart, pointing to the few remaining files, “These 
are all.” Blucher is painted in a forage cap: 
this is perfectly correct, the old soldier was still 
suffering from the fall he had at Wavre. Behind 
him are Bulow, Gniesenau, Ziethen, and other 
distingyished officers, and his ‘staff; and again, 
“behind these is the Prussian band, that played 
«God Save thé King,”, which, on" the other side 
was received with a British’ chéer.. The precise 
seene of the raat may. be-disputed, but this 
matters little; the; Duke himself was not very 
clear abdut the précise spot, though he was quite 
led. in" disavowing the chair'm which he 
was said'td have sat; for he remembered clearly 
enough that he did’not dismount. 
At this time € 


the French army was totally dis- 
the: French positidn: © The last ot ffort had 
: 2 ; effort had 
The he m ‘ st . 
juse_ LaBelle Alliance is immediatel 
beyond the two generals, in. the exaét likeness 
that it presented immediately after the battle. 
And this circumstantial: accuracy is carried 
thrgughnt the picture, 
; bis lee ne picture ; and 
fancy his luxuriating in a of mural-paint- 
ing, that enables him to work his will piesa 
Feemere, of detail as ane which he is pre- 
eminent ! se uke’s horse, with 
his veritable bridle, the identical owed pe hy 
the Duke, together with all ‘contemporary reali- 
ties, as swords, sabre-taches, pelisses, shabracs, 
holsters, not forgetting the famous brown-bess, 
whose superannuation there are yet to be found 
a ‘ Rend isl 
oan t = na ae ee is at once the 
i ul and modest of all attle 
ad apy eter smereaeat 
neas With which the’natiohal vanity of our heigh:' 
bours is ‘dealt with’ is a new’ lad sod g ate 
trait in battle painting ; anothér is'the éntire ab- 
sence of the theatrical display which seems inidis- 
ee | to characterise ' Battle subjects. 
@ look forward with mueli interest td tHe entire 





completion of this finé nétiorial painting. 


“| the 


nd, 


seeh. ’ The extreme ‘tender- | -' 


' “THE TURNER GALUERY:* 


a oa. iy - 
CROSSING THE BROOK: + 5 
Engraved. by W. Richardson. , : 

Tuis is one of the numerous pictures painted 
Turner; in ~imitation of Claude, ‘as: is ‘ge to 
all Now, though no oné ever doubte the 
English artist at one time entered the arena with 
né great Frenchman, i 
disposed to place them.on th 

ae eed corse Coens i et 
com n Wi ‘ichand’luxuriant imagina- 
tions of .Turner—the forms of. his objects, ‘offen 
rigid ‘and precise, with Turner’s free and truthful 
transcripts of nature ; his cloud-land with that of 
the latter, so varied and beautiful in its arrange- 
ment, and even in colour and atmosphere, upon 
which” Claude's admirers are so eloquent ;° our 
own painter's Italian’ landscapes,"and those_bear- 
me affinity to them, must unquestionably 


ing, some affin 
have the pre-eminence. — 
* And, perhaps, no more powerful evidence could 
be brought forward in’ testimony than the noble 
landscape of ‘Crossing the Brook,’ which has 
throughout an Italian asp It_was painted in 
1815; four years before Turner visited Italy, and 
is, therefore, the result of his study of Claude's 
works, and, perhaps too; of his désire to show Sir 
a Beaumont—who was so. fascinated with 
the Frenchman’s pictures that he thought no one 
could equal them—that it was not difficult to 
make a Claude, even out of English scenery. The 
view is on the little river Tamar, which divides 
Devonshire from Cornwall ; but, like the majority 
of Turner’s assumed verities, especially of those 
produced in the middle and latter part of his 
practice, he has departed considerably from the 
actual scene. The spectator is supposed to be 
looking towards Plymouth, with Caletock Bridge 
in the middle distance, as seen from near Mor- 
well, Poulson peg The woods of Cotehele are 
visible, far off ; and beyond, winding in a silvery 
line, is the estuary of the Tamar, with’ the Ha- 
moaze — spacious and safe harbour for so 
many of our finest ships of war. Py 
The composition of the onpeee is_ most 
masterly. the left, a p of lofty stone-pines 
ally rises, their fea: heads gently ante 
the soft winds ; at the base is a mass of broke 
rocks, or large stones, which look as if: they once, 
formed a  pecees of some ancient” edifice, 
their peculiar form. Resting ler arm on 
largest block, is a bare: legaed. girl” who 
crossed the brook, and is ‘to her. 
which, dripping with wet, has got midway 
the stream with a bundle in his mouth, and 's 
there, as if unwilling to carry it further.” © 
opposite bank is another child, seated, wi 
bundle by her: side; immediately behind 
part of an arched building, overshadowed 


. % 
the ~ “ 


. 


covered with verdure, ti 

This entire outer line of foliage i ilfull 
managed as to present a graceful curvature, whi 
it‘leaves ample space for the uninterrupted view 
of the vast distance beyond. The disposition of 


| the mass of trees on this right side of the picture 


is exceedingly picturesque and 
“end of the bridge, in the mi 


‘ive. At one 


le distance, is a * 


and above it, but further off, is what appears to 

be a mill for grinding clay. ft eS 
The picture is painted in very simple colours ; 
Turner seems to have used little else than warm 
greys, brown, and blue ; but the tone is deliciously 
oO 


aot and warm, and the open 
that t ’ quality, which one notes on & 
ont Sauer not hot, Sane er’s day, especially in 
the'couhty of Devorl: ow m= 8 oh ens 
i *Crossmg the. Brook’ was a great favourite 
with» the artist. «It. was a commission from 
4 gentleman; who had. to» give. £500 
dor 16, bati wes not satisfied with the work, and 
to it. ‘Tamer, ste subsequent peri’ 
of hts life, rej an offer of, £1,600 for it. It 
is now one of the gems of our National Gallery. 
where. it hangs, carefully covered! with glass for 


preservation. 
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peeeaieeeemenenly, Sinclair oaamaned 
‘ rd ces : * 


house built in something like the Italian™style, . |} — 
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PORTRAIT OF 
SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 


—— 


[Remarks upon the historical interest of Portraits, 
———— upon the subject of Anonymous 
th an inquiry into character 
covered er = iki i = 
Gresham, an ieved to have been painted 
Flemish artist, Antonio More. ] "7 


. . 


We are living in a period in 

taking new forms, and the subjects 

tending to new issues of fearful i 

present is both threatening and hopeful, and 
past is being subjected to investigations which 


ancient department—char, 
custody of the records of t 
with fresh attributes, and it is actively engaged 
in bringing secret ere to light for popular use. 
On the other hand, is contributing, in modest 
measure, her pictorial resources for the same end, 
in a National Portrait Gallery. 

The legitimate interest of that cause of 
truth imperatively demands such efforts at pro- 

to be made with increased dili and 

with discrimination. It has been said correctly 
that our historical treasures are of an amount 
beyond that of all other nations. If here, as 
elsewhere, much of this wealth has been wasted, 
our freedom from revoluti ruin, and the 
active genius of our people in all time, have left 
the stores of a thousand years untouched. These 
undeniable facts greatly enhance the value of the 
signs, at this moment visible, in favour of the 
various studies which are to give a good issue to 
all historical research. Like the breathing bust 
which awaits the sculptor’s hand in the i 
block, truth lies hidden in those multitudinous 


Thich the subject and the painter are 
by conjecture, or not at all and so man 
are excellent as works of Art, and valuable biogra- 
phically, and even historically, that the 
subject of such anonymous pieces is worth careful 
scrutiny. On the present occasion, too, the indivi- 
duals, Sir Thomas Gresham and Antonio More, 
to whom a newly-discovered painting of this class 
is declared to be properly traced as its subject 
and its artist, happen to be two personages of 
very considerable note. 
merchant of the sixteenth century, 

Sir Thomas Gresham, fills a space in civic 
history as one of the founders of our commercial 
prosperity. He belo to the rare class of men 
whose high intellectual qualities and pure tastes 
surpass even the spirit of bold, judicious enterprise. 
His prodigious success in was ennobled by 
his muni a eee to igh c~ Royal 
a = i originated, in Co) 
of the Fine Arts and acne, whith te tounia 
in the city of London. Educated at per yo 
with the enlightened Kaye or Caius, he carried 
fruits of that culture into the world of business. 
His eminent services to the state, and his friendship 
with distinguished men, as well abroad as at home, 

ve the universal esteem in which he was held 


in his own time ; and wy has not forgotten 
to do him justice. odern institutions, and 
“where busy crowds ” are called by his 
name, and he is still an example to our sons. It 
is not, then, surprising to find many memorials 
y ting in our an oe in our treasures of 
- Deserving so well of his country as he did, 
Sir Thomas Gresham is naturally familiar to us 
in his character and in his person. In these days, 
then, of discoveries, marvellous in variety and 
value, what seems to be a truthful and most 
pleasing resentation of his lineaments will not 
re} or want of critical a iati Such 
is the subject of this inquiry—a newly-found 
genuine titles to credit. It is incom ly 
ior to several other its well known in 
eclhediiats. It has also the artistic characteristics 


of his friend, Antonio More, the Flemish , 
second only to Holbein for and i 
exhibited in the profusicn of which he pro- 
duced. Antonio More, says a good y,* 
> oe gps et : 
their great fame. i 
Rrerefore hi 


Thomas Gresham by More are 
Holbein also painted two portraits 
i inted two i 
< colieh cemaionhs emncat Whites w 
was young, and on his inge, is to be seen at 
his college in the city. It is of interest. 
other, done at a later time of his life, is in 


“ Lodge Collection,” ¢ after Hi 
—a manifest improvement of the original. Seeing, 
too, that Sir Thomas Gresham was but thirty-six 
years old in 1555, the time of Holbein’s death, 
the very mature character of this piece scarcely 
supports the tradition of its being a work of that 
master-artist of the sixteenth century. 
But Holbein’s portrait of the bri 
lately given to his co is, with its 
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had per- 
objects, by 
Latin lectures in Term time only, 


declares hie intention to hare been 
an university within itself,” not a 
lecturers. 





“Lives of the Painters.” Paris, 12mo., 
Messrs. Evans’ “Catalogue of the Lodge 


* 

vol i. p. 98. 

t No. 97 of 
Collection.” 

t Additional MSS. in the British ao, 
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artist for the it of our great citizen. 
ee of the work, and its strong resem- 
blance to the Gresham features, mainly constitute 
these grounds. Competent judges of Antonio 
More's style pronounce him to have inted it ; 
and they did so before reasons ponent for hold- 
ing it to bea portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
A familiarity with engravings, and with the 
traits of the Gresham oa oe yet extinct, led 
to the confident conclusion that the piece in ques- 
tion was really a portrait of Sir Thomas. ¢ 

Dates on this painting confirm this conclusion. 

The age of the subject of it is marked at the corner 
as fifty-seven, the year of the work itself as 1577. 
Sir Thomas was born in 1519, as all agree, so 
that in 1577 he was in his fifty-seventh year—a 
time of life corresponding to his portrayed fea- 
tures. He died in 1579. One of the figures 7 
in the date 1577 has been made into 1, as if the 
year was 1517 for the painting. This was ob- 
viously done to make the piece suit the chronology 
of del Sarto, towhom it was attributed ina 
more modern handwriting on the back—an absurd 
suggestion, rash] renee before the painter of 
it was correctly held to be Antonio More. The 
uine marks on the panel are of the letters and 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
is date of 1577, for the time of the piece being 
painted, leads to the need of some further ex- 
ion in to More. The dates of his 
irth and death are stated by English and other 
writers with curious di ncies, showing how 
little attention has been paid to authority for 
facts. The years 1512, or 1518, or 1519, are 
iven by a careful German compilert for More's 
irth. All the English, from Horace Walpole to 
Mrs. Jameson, set his decease at 1575, until the 
editor of Walpole, Mr. Wornum, corrected the 
error.} 

A icion of error in the time seems to have 
ade in Holland, for in a modern edition of 
a book upon the Flemish painters, by a cotem- 
porary of Antonio More, he is carefully shown 
to have been living in 1581.§ He could thus 
well have painted his old English friend's portrait 
in 1577 ; and it is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that he —_ have then visited London, where he 
was certainly much esteemed. It is more probable 
= ro begs eg oer himself, in 1577, visited 

ntwerp, whence this piece came many years a 
into the hands of its ened owner. "This ome 
jecture, for it is no more, is justified by the fact 
that Sir Thomas was a member of a commission 
appointed in the two last years of his life, to 
inquire into the Exchange,—for which a visit to 
Antwerp would be urgent. Moreover, there exists 
an engraving of a rait of Gresham, by a 
Dutch artist, Su » but it has not yet been 

. This painting itself is pronounced by 
all who have seen it, to be an exquisite work. 
The “grave and reverend signors,” the merchant 
emer staan were never better described by the 
pen spere, or ted by Italian pencils, 
than the father of city of ‘London io hen 
portrayed. The cap, the rich dark dress, belong 
to the simplicity of the man, and te the sump- 
be mths rae of his age. The gloves— 

tility—are there as in o j 
of Greal * y portraits 


Portrait painting is of much interest upon 
historical grounds, but its popularity pe 
from its ministering to the kindly feelin . Who 
has not felt with poor Co , the desolation of 
the heart with which a lately deceased mother’s 
picture is looked at? Who has not felt a pang 
when retracing upon the canvas the sad features 
of a father, lost to us in his troubles? Hamlet 
could touch the conscience of his newly wedded 








the Lodge engraving, above mentioned, we 
Delaram, Vertue, and others ; and one by 
a" ew to bear with special 
. jagier’ oo ” 
p. é3e, Mich, bo. 2S ope tr: 
“ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting,” by R. Wornum, 
=~! p. 139, Bvo. 1849, ref: to the Doce authority, 
ad ge is slightly discussed in a note by Sir Edmund 
-_ 7 Sage text 's Kugier’s mistake as to 1588 being 
ne More's death. Sir Edmund leaves the fact in 
— - (Hand-book of Painting, partly translated 
™= Of the Benet by a lady, 8vo. 2 vols. p. 65). 
c. Sry te Museum states the translator 


ene “Lexicon,” vol. ix. p. 438. Munich, 8vo. 


$ Van Mander'’s *“ Lives of i 
J. de Jongh, vol. ii. Amsterdam Ieee Painters,” by 


mother, by setting before her eyes the pencilled 
features ot the erdaved king, in contrast with 
those of the regicide. The itinerant dauber of 
our early days never failed of customers among 
fond grandmothers, whose pets, disfigured as they 
were © he blue and red, were nevertheless her 
heroes. As this is —— —— 
and most affecting incidents, as po occur. 
At a public outing in aid of a school for the 
blind, Lord Carlisle urged their claims to sym- 
pathy by showing “ their saddest of all privations: 
they have not the faculty of watching the linea- 
ments of beloved faces.” His lordship will 
gladly hear of the new application of avery old 
means of relieving the objects of his benevolence : 
it is presented to us at the Exhibition in Florence, 
as is here well rted:—“ The beautiful 
: = ee of Magni, of Milan, is awarded a 
medal. The ‘ Leggitrice’ ise young girl, reading 
a poem descriptive of a defeat of Tedeschi ; 
around her neck is a medallion of Garibaldi. 
The expression thrown into the face of the young 
student is perfectly wonderful. Apropos of this 
statue, I may mention that a few days since, a 
Sicilian youth, named Sebastian Penissi—bdlind 


from the cradle—visited the Exhibition, and after 


having tested the goodness of articles of all de- 
scriptions, passed on to the gallery of sculpture, 
and feeling the face of the ‘ Leggitrice,’ pronounced 
that it was his ideal of beauty; then, turning to 
another, he his hand over the face of a 
‘Sappho,’ in the act of throwing herself from 
the fatal rock. ‘That,’ said the blind youth, ‘is 
the face of a person who has made up her mind 
toa certain act, and goes quietly to its accomplish- 
ment.’ This poor young man, who is om 
educated, and has been a great traveller, is b nd. 
but yet sees and understands. Truly, many 
of our visitors ‘ have — see not, neither do 
they understand.’ ” correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, who sends home this valuable 
account, has not doubtless forgotten how Lieu- 
tenant Holman, blind as he was, made his way all 
over the world, by the skilful use of his hands ; 
nor how Gibbon’s flat features were mistaken by 
the blind Parisian, a little less skilled in modern 
chiromancy. Numberless are the illustrations of 
this sort, to show our innate love of the portrait 
painter’s skill, whatever it be; and the marvels 
of modern Art have infinitely promoted its in- 
dulgence, and often with a life and a power 
which inconceivably multiply the cheap enjoyment 
of what was once a dear-bought luxury. 

The historical bearing of well-selected portraits 
has not been enough considered. We have but 
lately opened a National Portrait Gallery, and 
seeing the prodigious abundance of our materials, 
the institution does not advance with a pro 
spirit. With so essentially good an object, t 
gallery might easily be to realise the beauti- 

ully imagined temple of Akenside, for the re- 
dress of erring judgments upon men in one gene- 
ration, by the elevation of their betters in a later 
age. The sublime office of the muse of history 
of Professor Smyth would thus have aid from the 
kindred hand of Art. In the professor's vindi- 
cation of the chair which he himself filled so 
worthily, he insists on the “high moral importance 
of history. The wise, the good, and the brave 
can thus anticipate and enjoy the praise of ages 
that are unborn, and be roused to the perform- 
ance of actions which otherwise they might not 
even have conceived. Undoubtedly, too, the man 
of injured innocence, the man of insulted merit, 
has invariably with confidence on the 
future justice of the historian—has often spoken 
to his indignant and afflicted spirit, by 
welling in imagination on the refuge thus to 
be afforded him, even in the theatre of this world, 
from the tyranny of fortune or the wrongs of the 
oppressor.” * 

Nothing can be more curious than the way in 
which great painters have sought to add to the 
interest of their works, by introducing the i 
of their friends and patrons into them. 
detection of portraits so introduced is of extreme 
interest, both for the subject’s sake, and often as 
a means of fixing the master’s hand that produced 


a work. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his “ Journey to Flan- 








* “Introductory Lecture,” 1809. « Modern 
History,” vol. i. p. 19. Bohn’s edition. ener 





ders,” * saw a fine painti V: ke i 

church at p Onn, Chitat bearing ¥ 

to Calvary.’ It has di from its shri 

having found its way to land wid 2 
t owner has taste knowledge ; 

iligent study of his prize has, in revealing i 
secrets, enhanced its value. It came 
him without the name of — and struck 
with the intrinsic merit of piece, he ere 
convinced himself that Vandyke must have pain 
eames: 2 doubts were di as facts were 

out belonging to it. ing of it 
was found, and a copy of that Poe ts Pot 
ital in thao pelo’ Aapastnimh of the Briti 
useum. At length, among the figures upon the 
canvas, the connoisseur found the painter him- 
self, Vandyke, Rubens, and Titian, and his wife, 
Mary Ruthven, Cardinal Bentivoglio, Vandyke’s 
patron and friend ; what gives the piece a 
singular historical interest, Charles I, “ the Royal 
Martyr,” figured in the crown of thorns, and 
bending beneath the cross so fearfully symbolic 
of his own execution. 

The painting of ‘ Alexander at the tent of Darius,’ 
in the National Gallery, will occur to every reader 
as another example of the introduction of portraits 
into an historical piece ; and many more exam 
of this interesting practice are familiar to us. It 
is a ice i which, in another point of 
view, illustrates the judicious remark of a traveller 
in Italy in the last century. Arthur Young was 
struck by the extreme beauty of a of 
one of the Fabbronis of Florence, and to his 
description of her, that Titian must have painted 
the Venus after such real bei not from an 
ideal model. We have here still, exclaims the 

ish philosopher, the same beautiful creatures 
are the Titians to paint them ? 

Of the numerous collections of portraits extant, 
a few are especially attractive—a single volume 
contains forty of the greatest men in the history 
of Spain. Bh bss ee See 
and in artistic excellence. It was publi late 
in the last century. me illustrious warriors, 
and statesmen, and cardinals, is one humble man 
of letters—a Benedictine monk, the Biscayan 
Feijoo, perhaps the wisest and most candid, not 
only of Spain, but of the whole intellectual world. 
The selection of so pure and accomplished a man 
for the illustrious band, does credit to the critical 
direction of the patriotic work. 

In Germany, one of the universities, Marburg, 
has, for hundreds of years, placed its professors 
in portraits in the hall. So, among the rest, the 
French exile, Denys Papin, the inventor of the 
piston of the steam engine, has an honoured 
standing, and his ificent countenance is well 
ee pe The eian Portrait Gallery, in 

ord, will be thankfully remembered stu- 
dents—its frequent visitors—familiar with the 
lives of men, and glad to find traces of those 
lives on faithful canvas. ‘ 

Portraits, indeed, with statues, brasses, coins, 
and such productions of the Fine Arts, contribute 
largely to history. It is enough to refer here 

ially to one of these objects of taste—por- 
traits of distinguished persons. Their historical 
importance, at acknowledged in d 
the establishment of the National Portrait 
ent, is only the revival of a very ancient 

interest among us. Our magnificent cathedrals, 
our religious houses, and our civil edifices of 
iddle ages of all kinds, with the royal 
illuminated MSS., glass, and carved wood, 
abounded in statues of our worthies, and in their 
carved and emg ens Multitudes of them 
are well known, daily discoveries are making 
of others preserved with more or less care, but 
without knowledge either of the artists or the 


— ae 
such discovery helps to relieve the 
of the founder of the Bank of England from 
ion. This it of is & 
Goris Pn ae 
curious . in 
British Museum, to which if is prefixed, is 8 
werful argument for the Union of 1707 with 
land; and we are now inning to find, 
from acts of parliament and positive testimony, 
that William Paterson was engaged in 


* “Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by W. 
Beechey. Bohn’s ed. vol. ii. p. 172. 
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bringing this great measure about. The MS. 
treats Bien as possessing at the time unusual 
influence, the date being seven,years after the 
year in which, by the common accounts, he was 
driven into obscurity to die in extreme poverty. 
The arms of the family whose name he bore, are 
attached to the picture, with an honourable addi- 
tion, at a period when titles were not loosely 
borrowed. 

A more important MS. in the British Museum 
contains this error as to Paterson’s family. It is 
the first draft of Bishop Burnet’s “ oe of 
His Own Time,” and it differs materially from 
the printed book written ten years later.* Of 
Paterson as the mover of the ien settlement, 
after stating how the English opponents of the 
old East India Company treated with Scottish 
merchants for an act of the parliament of Scot- 
land to authorise their own trade with the East 
Indies, Bishop Burnet says in this MS. :—* One 
Patterson, a | Serer eet of mean extraction, and 
no education, but with very good sense, and great 
notions of trade, and a com of intellect, for 
he “89 the Bank of England, had long been 
in Jest Indies, and he had a secret which he 
valued very much. It is thought to be a rich 
mine somewhere in America. So he got the West 
Indies put into the act, as others took care of the 
East Indies.” —Harleian MSS. No. 6584, p. 348, d. 

In the printed history, however, the slur upon 
Paterson’s “mean extraction” was su , 
By that time, ‘ten years later,” as Lord ulay 
says, and twenty years later by the date of the pub- 
lication of Bishop Burnet’s book after his own death, 
Paterson had acquired new distinction. He had 
been taken into high confidence by King William, 
and employed as an important — in the treaty 
for the Union, as well as been favoured sub- 
ject of two acts of the United Parliament.t His 
social standing, and his political character, had 
been amply vindicated ; Bishop Burnet therefore 
cor: his error. The portrait preserved in 
the British Museum sets the family point right, 
for he is there shown to have been of gentle 
lineage, as he was universally respected; but 
Lord Macaulay also rashly describes him as an 
obscure Scottish adventurer, who was looked 
down upon with contempt by rich citizens of 
London. Yet, we now know ; he was elected 
a member of the first United Parliament, which 
he so vigorously contributed to establish. In the 
picture the symbol of the pelican feeding its 
young from its wounded breast, and the motto, 
Sic vos non vobis, both signify the leading inci- 
dents in his career,—that his life was passed in 
doing without a return in his own day, 
although an indemnity was at last granted to 
him by liament. In the Bank o land 
there - lately discovered a picture of 1695, 
long obscured by dust. It fixes the fact that 
Paterson’s social rank was properly ised 
by his colleagues, the Bank directors, whilst his 
intellectual superiority is now clearly established. 
It will be a om reproach to us if a revival of 
that injustice by so eminent a person as Lord 
Macaulay do not meet a thorough refutation. His 
lordship justly remarks (vol. oan 19) that the 
Museum its. of the “ History of His Own Time” 
ought to be used for any future edition of the 

relate’s work. It is to be Lord 
ecsuley did not make a better use of it before 
misrepresenting the condition and qualities of a 

and t man. The point is indifferent 
in itself, whether the founder of the Bank of 
England was of humble or gentle birth; but the 
recognition of his great merits by the eminent 
men of all ranks in his own time, and ially 
| by the great citizens of London, with w he 
long consorted upon terms of ect equality, is 
a fact proper to be established by these works of 
Art, which the historian cannot overlook with 
impunity. 

A long catalogue of similar unknown portraits, 
Mustrative of oe worthies, might be formed. 
Few inquirers into the records of our history or 
' the monuments of Art fail often to meet with 
them. Their better revelation would assuredly 


of England,” vol, iii. p. 19, 
note. “ Burnet not his of 
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follow upon the institution of at least our National 
Portrait at the Exhibition. That de- 
partment was not the least attractive collection 
a few mee since at Manchester. What Sir 
Walter Scott said on the importance of the general 
pee or should be the motto of such collections, 

with those words, this brief notice on the 
subject shall be closed. 

Sir Walter, writing of Lodge’s work upon the 
“Tilustrious Perso’ ” of our history, with 
their portraits, says :—“ It is impossible for us to 
conceive a work which ought to be more interest- 
ing to the present age, than that which exhibits 

ore our eyes our ‘fathers as they lived,’ ac- 
companied with such memorials of their lives and 
characters as enable us to compare their persons 
and countenances with their sentiments and 


actions.” * 
PO 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


EDINBURGH.—The Annual Report of the 
issued by the Council of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
has been forwarded to us. The principal points to 
which the document refers, in which the public may 
be considered to have any interest, may be briefly 
stated. The exhibition of the proved highly 
satisfactory, and evidenced to the council that it 
was “such as to lead them to form a high estimate 


year, 


of the healthy state of Art in this country, and to’ 


warrant them in anticipating higher achievements 
in the future.” Ju by the amount of admission 
fees, it “ranked high in public attractiveness.” 
Though a considerable number of works were sold be- 
fore being placed in the gallery, purchases were made 
in the rooms to the amount of more than £4,000; of 
which about one half was to private purchasers, 
upwards of one-third to the Royal Association for 
promoting the Fine Arts in Scotland, and the re- 
mainder to holders in the Art-Union Societies 
of London, Edinburgh, and Manchester, institutions 
of a kind which the Council think are, when 
conducted, beneficial to Art and the public. i 
vacancy in the list of Academicians has been caused 
by the death, during the year, of Mr. Syme, one of 
the oldest members of the Academy: his successor 
cannot be elected till February. Another Aca- 
demician, Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A., tendered his 
resignation, feeling, as his letter states, that his 
remaining on the roll excluded from it “some artist 
who could do more just honour to the exhibition, 
than he could as a resident in London.” Mr. Mar- 
shall’s resignation was accepted with regret, and the 
Academy unanimously agreed to confer on him the 
rank of honorary membership. Mr. Laing, who 
held Sees of Professor of Antiquities, has been 
transfe to the chair of Ancient History, vacant 
by the death of Professor Pyper, of St. Andrews; 
and Mr. J. Y. Simpson has been elected to that of 
Antiquities, in the place of Mr. Laing. The picture 
of ‘ Anne Page and Slender,’ painted in 1835 by the 
late Thomas Duncan, R.S.A., A.R.A., has been pur- 
chased 7 the Academy, and is to be added to that 
portion of the ‘Academy's Collection which is 

sited in the Scottish National Gallery —The bi- 
tion in the Scottish National Gallery, of works of 
Industrial and Decorative Art, which we announced 
some few months ago, was opened at -the end of 
last November, when addresses were delivered by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Lord 
Elcho, M.P., and others. The contributions of works 
were of a most valuable and instructive character, 
and the exhibition, as a prelude to the great inter- 
national display of this year, cannot fail to be of 
much service. 

LONDONDERRY.—The statue, by Mr. J. E. Jones, 
of the late Sir Robert Ferguson, who for many years 
represented this city in parliament, will shortly be 
cast in bronze and erected here. It is of colossal 
size, and the figure is presented in the attitude of 
addressing the assembled House of Commons. 

MANCHESTER.—The Council of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution has decided upon opening another 
exhibition of Water-Colour Pictures in the 
of April, similar to that held in the summer 

. The notice states that “the 
will not be confined to artists and 


ly.” The council will be fortunate if it can 

get together so valuable and in’ a collection 
as was contributed on the former e 

SourHamPpton.—The official list of successful can- 

didates at the examination, in September last, of the 


* Preface to the original edition of ’s Portraits, 
1821; and Bohn’s edition, 12mo., vol. i. p. 








7 been forwarded to 
ve insti from the Department of Science 
and Art. caemere wr cre eierenee Saemeeee 
highly satisfactory, as it shows a steadily increasi 
amount of excellence; the total number of those te 
whom awards are made is 164 against 153 last year. 
Bricuton.—The annual examination of the stu- 
dents of the Brighton and Sussex Schools of Art, 
and of the various schools in connection with these, 
took in an apartment of the Pavilion, before 
Mr. Met ey one of the government 
Two hun of the pupils ted ves for 
poeeg ot . rot po es in model 
wing, t in geometry, seven in perspective. 
The result of the examination will not be known for 
some time, as the papers are forwarded to South 
inspection there, previously to the 
; Weide ~~ ination was 
concluded, Mr. proceeded to consideration 
of the works executed in competition for local 
medals. The awards, numerous, were no 
according to statements which have reached us, equ 
to what was expected—a result, as is alleged, ng 
from the standard of merit having been raised. 
WeE.ixcton.—The inhabitants of Wellington, in 
Somersetshire, are taking measures to erect a me 
morial of the late Duke of Wellington, the title, we 
believe, being derived from the town. With refer- 
ence to it the Builder says :—* The is, we are 
informed, by Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford, the archi- 
tect who ed the recently-erected cross at 
Brandbury, in honour of the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal of E d with the Prince of Prussia. 
The design for Wellington memorial 
consists of a case ree to be worked in 
granite, surmounted by a double surbase of carved 
sor web pad gE e arms of E 
and, and Wales, in alternate shields, forming 
one half of the sides of an octagon: in the interven- 
ing panels the arms, &c., of the late duke are to be 
inserted. Out of this base will then rise a column, 
also carved throughout with emblems and incidents 
of victories. On the summit of this pillar will be 
placed a statue of the duke, seven feet high.” 
Penzance.—Architects are invited to forward 
d for a monument to be erected in this town 
to the memory of the late Sir Humphrey Davy. It 
is to consist of a ite column and base, surmounted 
by a statue of Davy, holding a safety lamp in his 
hand. The idea of having a nated, 
we understand, with the miners and other artisans 
in Penzance and the neighbourhood ; but there are 
other localities equally interested in the benefit of 
Davy’s invention, and these should not be behind 
with their subscriptions, th the monument will 
not be an ornament to the ts in which they 
live. 


’ pupils in the various schools of Art in Southam 
— and has ~~ 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Parts.—M. Meissonier, whose pictures are well 
known in England, has been elected a member of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts, to, fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of M. Abel de Pujol. The 
other candi were MM. Hesse, Lariviére, Yvon, 
Cabanel, and Gudin: the contest was chiefly be- 
tween M. Meissonier and M. Hesse, the former win- 
ning by a majority of four over the latter, the votes 
for each vely bei ty and sixteen. 
This choice denotes clearly 
in France. Meissonier, al extremely clever 
in dexterous manual execution, <= | that quality, 
and possesses none of the more e on of 
Art.—A man who still lives and es the highest 
range of Art—th little known out of France, his 
labours being ch devoted to the decoration of 
churches—is M. H. Flandrin, who has just finished 


friezes in the church of St. Germains de 


each having figures of large life size, seems to be 

ment of Christianity as recorded in the 
Bible and New Testament—the typical in the Bible, 
the realisation in the New Testament. The 
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ng. Indeed, the French 
id to the misfortune, 


and Venuses is troubled in 
brats and a scolding wife.” | 3 
to a few pictures, and 
them—one 








had awarded to him for the painting the 
Academy’s gold medal of the first class. The ‘ Halt’ 
pd eg ltd dy oy poh analy; me 
1 having more of a an a soc ’ U P 
ornate” e shall be curious to know what | the whole world, and will 
Russia will make in the Fine Art department 
of the forthcoming International Exhibition. Two 
pictures had been publicly mentioned as likely to 
pear : these were Bruloff’s ‘ Destruction of Pompeii, 
Serpent,’ both of them in the 
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THE LATE LORD HERBERT. 


A weetine was held on the 28th of November at : 
Willis’s Rooms, H.R.H. the Duke of Cam i . ew 
which it was resolved to ‘ y 7» - 

late of the Prince, as that of a safeguard in danger, 
& protector in peace. It is some consolation 
know there is no blot on his memory ; it will 

. | cherished, not alone in the 

ence was more felt, but in the humblest cottage 


peeeriyH 


Years past, and forthe careful examination and study . hat” - of Arts, 

of which 'no suitable place has hitherto been pro- 

vided. The old chiteau will well serve the pu 
Sr. Persrspvure 


except that at South Kensington, 
Taki | thee will lowe their chief prop the mainepring 
— o—The anneal exhibition the . T. Hea . i upon which “the wheels within wheels” 

rts in this city took place towards the ings. for regularity and power; so if is with the 

— — av cummpuetans of the Times | Pa iti Horticul Gardens ; and 80, i 
ys in reference to it:—“ Not to i it will be with the International Exhi ition, whi 

it is not very im ble may or 

ea: comene this sad 


@ statue to the late Lord 
: also for the endowment of exhibi- 
tions or gold medals in connection with 
Medical School at Chatham, to be gi plati may be the results. 
end of each course of i pathy of indi- 
f and in all its i 
n out the world, is at this moment 
Sher and to her family ti inoalouable + Jo 
j and to family it is i + Jus 
re Tans 2s in literature, take an especial , d and su, ton, hoes Gin cena ak ee ee 
ae ussian ‘ realism,’ as ex- ; cious adviser and near friend were most 
p—  pumaber of the pictures now on appointi i needed—when the political atmosphere is 
eye tor trattonnat t practitioners, . n c i ip- | i , ond enaciin ds SER for the weakness 
ore ed ulness, have too keen " This resolution a will 


ond ot ch, by Gon’s he not find. 
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middle ages, when the sword 





| informs us, that unless a country is scour; 
| intestine wars, the march of her armies 


SIR PETER. PAUL RUBENS. 


Cuar. I,—In Iraty. 
Ir is a very common remark, though one the truth 
of which 1s scarcely borné out by facts, that the 
Fine Arts flourish most in a country during a 
time of . ‘It seems only natural to suppose 
this should be the case, for w the public mind 
is absorbed by events of national importance,— 
events on which, perchance, hangs the in - 
dent existence of the people,—it can scarcely be 
expected they should interest themselves greatly 


im 
The 


| 
pediment to the at pg the Arts cn 
i t to of at . 
artificers employéd in rebuilding the second 
Holy Temple in Jerusalem went to their work 
girt with swords, to defend themselves in case of 
attack. The Athenians erected magnificent tem- 
ples, and produced sculptures which have bee 
the pen oe gai Brg her warriors 
were in combat with the enemy. 
The most splendid edifices of ancient Rome we 
built during the periods when the legions of the 
Cexsars bore their standards triumphantly over 
eastern and western Europe. Ar‘ received a 








in matters of a secondary nature, so far as the we: 
being of a community is concerned. But history 
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In our own country a lo: ond son inary civil 
vished ate ecaftold, 


and another was driven into exile: in France a 


war broke out, one king peri 
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new birth, and grew to a glorious manhood in 
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monarch fell by the dagger of an assassin, an from the country, and two powerful 
event followed by a series of wars internal and | revolted hose 
external: in Spain, the Moors were expelled | commerce 


Italy during tlie 
was in the Sand " 
order of the daf.’ And so it hits betn, with few 
exceptions, ever since. Art lives, heedless of the 
din of battle, the strife of contending 
angry discussions of opposi 
as there is the spirit to uphold it, and the weal 

to pay for it, painters, architects, and sculptors 


pursue the 
external commotion ; indifférent, so long as their 
own interests are unaffected, to 


of states and dynasties. 
Few periods of Euro 
more important political events than those 
ich occurred during the seventeenth century. 
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annals of Portugal are a record 
of conspiracies, national troubles 
and distress: in Germany the 
“thirty years’ war” broke out: 
the states of Italy were either en- 
gaged in hostilities against each 
other, or against foreign enemies ; 
the Roman pontiffs saw their tem- 

| power gradually diminishing 
by the advance and spread of the 
Hoformation ; while the Low Coun- 
tries were engaged either in defend- 
ing themselves from the attacks of 
France, or in expelling those who 
had long tyrannised over them. 
And yet, notwithstanding this uni- 
versal turmoil and clashing of arms, 
the Arts flourished in an eminent 
degree; in each of the great Euro- 
pean states,—our own, perhaps, 
may be excepted,—works of Art, 
of the highest character, in paint- 
ing and architecture came forth to 
adorn the lands in which they had 
birth. 

Of all the different schools of 
painting which existed during this 
century, that known as the Nether- 
landish held the foremost place: 
the roll of names included in it is 
long and distinguished— Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Van Dyck; Te- 
niers, Jan Steen, and Ostade; 
Gerard Douw, Mieris, Terburg and 
Netacher ; Cuyp, Paul Potter, Wou- 
vermans, and Berghem; Both, 
Ruysdael, and Everdingen; Van 
de Velde and Backhuysen; Van 
der Neer, Van der Werff, Hals, and 
many more, will readily occur to 
any one acquainted with the works 
of the old masters belonging to 
what is called the Teutonic race, 
and who adopted the realistic forms 
of expression in Art. “In the 
same proportion as the influence of 
the Florentine and Roman schools 
had operated injuriously upon the 
northern painters who preceded 
the seventeenth century, especially 
by means of that ideal element so 
foreign to the native Netherlandish 
feeling, did Venetian Art now act 
beneficially on painters congenial 
toherself in aim. In her produc- 
tions all that Netherlandish masters 
had most sought to attain—truth 
of nature in conception, and beauty 
and harmony of colour-—was seen 
for the first time developed in the 
utmost perfection , while the other 
great qualities of general keeping, 
chiaro-oscuro, and that treatment 
of the brush—-not lost, as formerly, 
in a fused surface, but employed 
for purposes of modelling—found 
ready responses in their Art sym- 
pathies.”* 

And there is every reason for as 
suming that the political events to 
which allusion has been made, and 
the social changes that Europe had 
undergone during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, influenced 
powerfully the style and manner of 
the painters of the time. Espe- 
cially was this the case in the 
countries which had embraced Pro- 
testantism: in Holland, for ex- 
ample, and parts of Germany, where, 
though painting was not ignored 
entirely as a necessary aid to devo- 
tion, as it had been, and still con- 
tinued to be, among those who 
retained the Catholic faith, it was 
far less in request. New feelings 
and associations, moreover, had 
arisen in the minds both of artists 
and the public, by a more general 


* “Hand-book of Painting. The Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Schools.” Mur- 
rey, London. 
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diffusion of knowledge, and a more 
extended intercourse of nations 
with each other. Hence arose that 
varied and comprehensive practice 
which we see in the works of 
the Dutch and Flemish particu- 
larly, pictures of domestic life, of 
daily occupations, of holiday amuse- 
ments, of landscape and rural life, 
of fruits and flowers, of battles by 
land and sea, of hunting parties,— 
in a word, of scenes familiar to the 
eye, and of events in which all felt 
more or less interest. Art, released 
from the liberal but contracted, as 
to subject, influence and patro’ 

of the church, expatiated over the 
wide world of nature and in the 
wider region of human life. “In 
the newly awakened sense of na- 
tional independence inspired by in- 
creasing importance and wealth 
which Tad ensued upon the long, 
severe, and victorious st les of 
the Dutch people with the Spaniah 
monarchy, various branches of lite- 
rature had borne fruit; but it was 
especially in Art, for which the 
Dutchman was so singularly gifted, 
that he availed himself of every 
element which the new condition 
of things offered to his grasp. Al- 
though, therefore, Protestantism, 
as there established, had banished 
religious Art from churches, yet 
piety still found expression in a 
number of pictures taken from the 
Old and New Testament, which, 
though conceived through the me- 
dium of a homely realistic sphere, 
are yet enriched with a thorough 
Biblical significance.” * 

On the preceding page is an 
engraved portrait of one, and un- 
doubtedly the greatest, of that 
bright galaxy of painters to whom 
reference has just been made. It 
represents Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
the “ Father of the Flemish School,” 
concerning whom and his works 
we desire to offer some remarks 
in this and succeeding chapters. 
But inasmuch as the life of this 
great artist has been the subject of 
previous papers in our publica- 
tion,t it is not our present object 
to enter at any length upon his 
history, merely referring to it as 
occasion may require, and when it 
seems necessary as explanatory of, 
or bearing upon, his greatest works. 

Rubens’s master was Othon Van 
Veen, more commonly called Otho 
Venius, who acquired the title of 
the “Flemish Raffaelle,” and was 
at that time, 1596, court painter to 
the Archduke Albert, Governor of 
the Netherlands. After remaining 
in |his studio three or four years, 
the master, impressed with the 
evidences of extraordinary ius 
manifest in his pupil, urged him 
with true disinterestedness to quit 
89 contracted a sphere of artistic 
education as Antwerp afforded, and 
repair to Italy, the great school of 
Art. 

Rubens was in his twenty-third 
year when he set out for the south, 
and arrived at Venice. One may 
imagine the enthusiastic admira- 
tion with which the young artist 
contemplated the works of the 
great painters of that famous school, 
then almost in their pristine fresh- 
ness and beauty, though the city 
that held them was rapidly falling 
into decay. Taking them in chro- 
nological order, he would examine 





* “ Hand-book of Painting.” 
+ Art-Journal, vol. 1852, pp. 9, 41, 77; 
and vol. 1859, pp. 21, 53. 
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the pictures of the three Bellinis, 
the founders of the school, and 
especially those of the two brothers 
Gentile and Giovanni, the ‘ Miracle 
of the Cross,’ the ‘ Procession in 
the Piazza of St. Mark,’ by the 
elder ; the ‘ Virgin and Child with 
Mary len and St. Catharine,’ 
the ‘St. Jerome,’ by the latter; 
nor could the three wall —— 
by their father, Jacopo, in 
church of St. Redentore, though of 
an earlier date, pass his notice for 
their deep religious feeling and 
power of expression, each showing 
an advance over the other, as this 
grand old painter progressed in his 
knowledge and practice of Art, for 
the three pictures are of different 
dates. Then he would come to the 
Giorgiones, the Titians, and the 
Tintorettos : the ‘Storm allayed by 
St. Mark,’ with many others, by 
Giorgione ; the ‘ Assumption,’ the 
‘Virgin with the Infant Christ 
and Saints,’ the ‘ Annunciation,’ 
‘Peter Martyr,’ and a host more, 
by Titian ; and a multitude, among 
which stand pre-eminent the ‘ Cru- 
cifixion’ and the ‘ Paradise,’ by Tin- 
toretto. Paul Veronese, the disciple 
of Titian, and the contemporary of 
Tintoretto, would follow next, suc- 
ceeded by Pordenone, the Palmas, 
father and son, and the Bassanos. 
These were the men whose works 
Rubens visited Venice to see and 
study, and who inspired him with 
a zeal and determination to be as 
one of them, a great master of Art. 
Rubens remained in Italy seven 
years, with an interval of some 
months, when he was sent by the 
Duke of Mantua, to whose court 
he was attached, on a diplomatic 
errand to Philip III.of Spain. In 
Mantua the works of Giulio Ro- 
mano engaged his deep attention, 
and in me those of Michel 
Angelo and Raffaelle, especially 
Angelo’s, whose bold and massive 
conceptions doubtless influenced the 
style of his composition, though his 
vivid and splendid colouring was 
acquired in the school of Titian 
and Paul Veronese. 

Italy, however, contains compa- 
ratively few pictures by Rubens; 
there are numerous portraits by 
him scattered through the various 
galleries of the country, but the 
principal pictures he painted while 
there were executed for, or have 
since into the hands of, other 
than Italian patrons. We will take 
a rapid glance at the chief works, 
including a few portraits, that Italy 
can still show from the pencil of 
this great Flemish painter. 

Among the cities visited by him 
was Genoa, and in the church of 
Sant’ Ambrogio, sometimes also 
called the church di Gest, are two 
paintings, one of the ‘Circumcision,’ 
which forms the altar-piece, the 
other ‘St. Lynatius healing a De- 
moniac.’ e former is said to 
have been executed before he went 
to Genoa, and as he was ignorant 
of the exact place it was intended 
to occupy in the church, as regards 
space and light, the picture is not 
seen to advantage: the latter was 
painted in Genoa, so that he was 
able to arrange and treat the sub- 
ject as the locality required. Hence 
the different appearance each re- 
spectively presents to the spectator 
in its general effect. In the public 
library of Mantua isa finely painted 
group of four figures—his patron, 
the duke, Vincenza I., the dedianh 
and two other persons worshipping 







































































ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


the Virgin glorified. The heads 
are admirable in character, and 
the disposition and execution most 
masterly. Brescia contained a few 
years ago, and probably still pos- 
sesses, in the Fenaroli Gallery, a 

icture of ‘ Hercules strangling the 

emean Lion,’ a bold, spirited 
composition, bat rather coarsely 
painted. In the imperial gallery 
of Florence are portraitsof Rubens’s 
two wives, Ehzabeth Brandt and 
the pretty young Helena Four- 
ment; the former is by far the 
better picture of the two. The 
Pitti Palace in this city has several 
notable examples of this master: a 
‘Holy Family,’ ‘ Nymphs assaulted 
by Satyrs,’ a group of portraits 
consisting of the artist himself, his 
brother, and the two distinguished 
men of science, Lipsius and Gro- 
tius, of equal merit with the Gon- 
zaga picture just mentioned ; ‘ Venus 
chiding Mars,’ and ‘St. Francis in 
the attitude of Prayer.’ There are 
also two magnificent landscapes, in 
one of which is introduced the story 
cf Ulysses discovered by Nausicaa 
and her attendants, Minerva ap- 
pearing in the clouds above. The 
time is early morning, the rays of 
which light up brilliantly the centre 


. of the composition. The breaking 


clouds, the leaping cataract with its 
misty spray, upland meadows, 
and the palace partly tinged by 
the slanting rays of the rising sun, 
are all splendidly rendered. The 
“ Hand-book of Painting” says, 
with reference tothis and some other 
pictures, that the painter's power 
of conception and his striking pic- 
torial effects are conspicuous : com- 
bined with the most daring com- 
— he here displays a glow of 
ight which approaches Rembrandt, 
and a mastery of handling which 
approaches bravado.: The other 
landscape, — fine as a picture, 
is a pastoral scene, with peasants 
returning at eventide from their 
daily labour. 

In the gallery of the capital of 
Rome is a picture representing 
‘Romulus and Remus with the 
Wolf discovered by the Shepherd 
and Shepherdess :’ it was probably 

inted while Rubens was in Italy, 
for it bears the appearance of being 
a comparatively early work. The 
twins are plump, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren ; and the elder pair are vigor- 
ously drawn and coloured, more 
after the style of Giulio Romano 
than of any other contemporary 
Italian artist. In another room is 
a ‘Visitation of St. Elizabeth,’ some- 
what different from Rubens's large 
composition in the cathedral of 
Antwerp, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. 

Naples possesses two or three of 
his pictures demanding notice. In 
the Fordi palace is ‘ Diana and Ca- 
listo,’ a subject which the artist 
repeated once or twice: this one is 
a good specimen of his style of 
composition, and, doubtless, was in 

ears gone by rich in colour, but it 
has now become dark. In the pa- 
lace Miranda are two allegorical 
subjects, tlie ‘ Banquet of the Gods,’ 
and the ‘ Triumph of Beauty,’ both 
of which manifest in an eminent 
degree Rubens’s luxurious imagina- 
tive conceptions. 

Of ,the paintings from which 
the engravings introduced here are 
taken we shall have to speak in 
the next chapter, when we return 
with Rubens to Antwerp. rye 






























































THE CYRENIAN MARBLES. 


ALL cn visiting the British Museum 
are struck by the poor > Facn of the colonnade 
round the front of the building. This economy 
of space, commendable but not seemly, bespeaks 
the re from —— = every avail- 
able of the plan uty in su 

of ie quadens sie The catalogue, indod, 
would wortbily furnish forth two additional 
acres, if the objects were distributed as sparsely 
as in some foreign museums; but with us the 
visitor has no breathing time between Tiberius 
and Caligula; he has not recovered from the 
' Greek before he is by the . 

But it is of the latest addition to Museum 
that we would speak. In the enclosures, that 
form a gallery outside the Museum, have been 

ited the cases containing the marbles brought 
from Cyrene, of which but one of the last im- 
ion had been ——— when we were 
allowed the privilege of entering. This is an 
—_ a statue of heroic size, very pure in 
co and surface, and not so — a 
as it might be supposed a ptured work, 
with so th fine carving and so many salient 
ints, would have been. The face is much 
isfigured—both arms are broken, and there are 
other injuries; but in colour it is purer than 
perhaps any other ancient statue we possess. 
On the left of the is a lyre on a support, 
round which is twined a hon. The body 
is su the left leg, the right being re- 
lieved, and the head is turned as if looking 
over the left shoulder. A heavy roll of drapery 
is t round the lower part of the body ; and 
this is the worst feature of the composition, for it 
comes from nowhere and goes to nowhere, and 
its presence is certainly obstructive, whatever the 
artist might have intended. But we do not ex- 
pect a museum of master-pieces; it would not be 
desirable that there should be no instances of the 
infancy and youth, the weakness and imbecility 
of the Art, with its mature vigour. What be- 
comes of Art-hi if Greek does not meet 
Greek in this way? We look now at the Apollo 
as a work of Art, but hereafter as a historical 
relic. It is not of the best period of Greek 
sculpture; nor is it before that time, but after 
it—after the hierarchic spirit had yielded to the 
epic and the latter to the scenic. It must have 
been well ed by accidental circumstances, 
being, for a statue of the kind, in excellent condi- 
tion; and perhaps not much more mutilated than 
the Venus or other famous statues. This is the 
most important piece of these sculptures ; there 
were ten or twelve cases yet to be opened, but the 
ag were evidently smaller than the Apollo. 
is collection, henceforward to be known as that 
of the “Cyrenian Marblee,” and of which the 
Apollo is but one item— the most re- 
markable—will be numerous and highly interest- 
ing. Very many of the pieces are mere f ts; 
but others, more entire, show a curious diversity 
of taste and style, with here and there an unmis- 
takable dash of the | ian. It would indeed 
have been marvellous i local Art had escaped 
a considering the situation of the 
) its prosperity under the ians. 
Put shah easel castes te atetees Cea 
sculptures, are some female busts with the hair 
dressed in the style called by the French the 
Chinese. These must have been the last 
luxuries of the place, before it was sacked by the 
Romans, in su ion of a revolt by the 
nians. The one of these marbles have 
obtained by excavating the ruins of a few temples 
and palaces, to varying from two to twelve 
feet. They include a statue of Minerva, a seated 
female figure, several partial statues and busts, a 
small statue of Bacchus, a statue of Pan, statues 
of the nymph Cyrene, from whom the city 
ceived its name, statuettes of Venus, &c. 

Cyrene was the capital of a Greek 
situated in Africa, between and the 
It was originally small and inconsiderable ; 
its popularity was greatly augmented 
aoan pew’ . it was 
about the fortieth Olympiad, with destruction 
sd — —s mn are distant from 

about twelve miles, and the excavations, 
conducted by Lieutenants Smith and 


re- 


colony, 
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occupied about eleven months. 
site of about a mile 


Majesty’s ship Melpomene, in three trips. They 
oon ton pee 4 8 yin ed to Malta, 
where they were transshipped for , 


> 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Every now and then facts are brought to 
light which manifest evidence that 
these institutions are not ing the hopes 
and anticipations we naturally expected to 
see them ise ; 


failure must be laid on the shoulders of those 
who direct them, or on those of the public; 
and, if on the latter, whether the general 
indifference manifested towards the schools 
arises from want of confidence in the manage- 
ment or from inability to comprehend their 
value. Sometimes intelligence reaches us of 
schools in a state of insolvency, and almost 
compelled to close their doors because inade- 
quately supported ; several such cases were 
recorded last year in our pages; and the 
towns in which these bankruptcies occurred 
were not insignificant places, but busy manu- 
facturing communities, as Wolverhampton 
Stoke-on-Trent. Sometimes we hear of 
clever students who have gone out from the 
schools being unable to employment ; 
and sometimes of manufacturers requiring 
aid, and unable to procure what they want. 
A case that comes under the last of these 


classes was stated in the Atheneum afew weeks . 


since, in the following terms :—“ Prizes to the 
amount of £20 were recently offered by Mr. 
Benson, of Ludgate Hill, to the various schools 
of Art throughout the kingdom, in connection 
with the South Kensington Art School, for 
designs for watch ornamentation. The in- 
tor-general has just notified that none of 
the designs which have been received are of 
a character to merit the full prize in any one 
of the three classes into which they were 
divided.” Prizes to the amount of ten 
ineas were, however, awarded to four pupils 
in various schools; of these two were carried 
off by Miss Annie Wharry, of the Charter- 
house School. 

Now it is impossible to know that such 
facts as these exist, and not to feel assured 
that something must be w. somewhere ; but 
the difficulty lies in determining the cause of 
failure. There seems to be an anomaly in 


_ the relative F ngs of the schools, the stu- 
e 





i 


| 





dents, and PP spon to each other: the first 
fail for lack of encouragement; the second 
cannot meet with employment, tho as- 
sumed to be competent ; and the public, that 
is, the manufacturer who requires their help, 
= meet ye Pn ya in search of. 
Twenty years, and lo ve ela’ since 
the introduction of toon wikcits, eh this 
is time sufficient to test their efficiency, and 
to prove whether or not the instruction given 
in them is of real practical utility; judgi 
by the result, we are stro: i 


= tno ad that although then int 
tions are increasing in number by year, 
and attracting within the sphere of their 
operations scholars of all grades and con- 


' | ditions in life, except the wealthier classes, 


the good arising out of them ap to bear 
@ very small proportion to the magnitude of 
ap re -heme, except—and this, it must 
be tted, is something gained—that thou- 
sands would never, without their help, possess 
the remotest idea of what Art of any kind is, 
nor the least knowledge of even its elementary 





to | come 





ee 


rinciples. But the government schools were 
ounded chiefly for the purpose of creating a 
race of designers, whose services might super- 
sede those of the foreigner in our industrial 
establishments ; where, however, are the men 
whose taste and talents were to create a revo- 
lution in our manufactories and workshops? 
how many, we should like to know, have 
gone forth from the schools, and found per- 
manent, if not lucrative, e ts from 
the class for whose employ they presumed 
the instruction received would ify them ? 
Have the manufacturers tested these pupi 
and found them wanting? or have th 
their doors against their entrance, 
incompetent to estimate the value of their 
services, and content to seek aid elsewhere, 
ate es it may be, at a cheaper 
rate ? opinion, arrived at from facts 
constantly coming before us, is, that each 
must bear his own portion of the blame 

which inevitably attaches itself to this strange 
and unfortunate state of things. 

Many of our readers will doubtless recollect 
that, a few years ago, we published in our 
pages, through — Orig three consecu 7 
volum a series Designs or 
cara Rana ;” they were the result of invi- 
tations offered by us to ornamental designers 
of every kind; our chief object in introducing 
them was to elicit the talent of the country 
in this branch of Art, as well as to aid the 
manufacturer of ornamental and decorative 
works; but we never found much benefit 
accruing to others from the plan, and were 
finally compelled to give it up. Why? Be- 
cause our repeated invitations failed, after a 
certain time, to receive answers; in other 
words, we could not get the designs, although 
Schools of Design were, even then, numerous 
enough. Some of the best subjects we pub- 
lished were the works of foreigners settled 
here, and some were by pupils of these 
Schools of Art, yet the supply did not y ox 
our demand. Manufacturers, moreover, often 
told us that the designs, though perhaps well 
enough in themselves, were not practicable ; 
others said, they would not suit the taste of 
the public; and thus between alleged in- 
aptness on the one hand, and incompetency 
on the other, our efforts to do good both to 
en and the —< fell to the 
gro We have since been often requested 
to resume the series, but experience of the 
past has hitherto proved too great a discou- 
ragement to induce a second attempt, at least 
for the present. . 

It is obvious that the teaching of design 
for ornamental p should be of such a 
nature as to be of practical utility; mere 
theoretical instruction is of little value to 
those desirous of turning what they know to 
profitable account ; a young man may be able 
to model a figure, or a girl to draw a group 
of flowers or a pattern with taste and accu- 
racy, but if neither is of a character to suit 
the ——— of the workshop or the 
loom, the designer’s labour is lost; he has 
been left in ignorance of what is most needed, 
and must reap the reward of inefficient teach- 
ings, which, in his case, is disappointment 
and, not unfrequently, poverty and distress. 
The question, however, looking to factswhich 
before us, is simply this:—Are we, In 
our Government Schools of Art, giving such 
instruction as will afford a certain amount of 
mental enjoyment, superadding what may be 
termed an “ accomplishment” to the ordinary 
branches of learning, and are we training @ 
large number of youth, looking to it for a 
livelihood hereafter, in such a way that, 
instead of enabling them to become, 
its means, “ breadwinners,” it were as well— 
ay, far better—they had been left to grow 
up hewers of wood and drawers of water ? 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 


Tus is a great public undertaking, and in 
no degree a private speculation ; it is to be 
so regarded, so treated, so criticised. In 
some respects it may be placed out of the 
reach of comment; at least it appears to be 
so considered by those who are en 

with its management: and perhaps they are 
not far wrong—supported and sustained as 
they are—in assuming they may be heed- 
less of, and indifferent to, public — 

We shall not take that view of the case: 
we regard the Exhibition not as an experi- 
ment for the benefit of a few, but as a 
grand and vast design, intended to serve 
not only those who are immediately interested 
in the issue, but the whole human family. 
It is consequently the duty of the public 
Press—and ours more especially—to watch 
its progress with scrupulous nicety, and not 
to consider its Directors as irresponsible, but 
to point out for popular condemnation any 
errors that may be committed, or any wrongs 
that may be perpetrated. ‘ 

We are fully aware that such a task is by 
no means either pleasant or profitable; but 
there can be no respect for those who shirk a 
duty because it is disagreeable or dangerous. 

It has ever been the curse of this country 
that all great works for which the public pay, 
are works from which a few derive gain at 
incalculable loss to the many. If we ear- 
nestly hope that such may not be the case 
with the International Exhibition of 1862, the 
hope is not unmingled with apprehension ; for 
it is beyond question that complaints of the 
management are arising in all quarters, and 
there is already just reason to fear that its 
directors are guided more by a desire to 
gripe and grasp as much money as they can 
from all with whom they come in contact— 
to give as little as they can in return—and to 
sink altogether the idea that they are trustees 
for the contributors, the guarantors, and the 
public, to supply to mankind the largest pos- 
sible amount of advantage. 


We are not new to this project: we bought | 





licity offered by the Exhibition can alone be 
obtained, they require such consideration as 
may promise that result. It has been made 
a business question, and every business man 
becomes a juror on its merits. 

We shall, under the several heads, refer to 
the leading subjects at present engrossing 
public attention. 


THE BUILDING. 


On the 3rd of December, at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, a = was read by Captain 
W. C. Philpotts, R.E., on this all-important 
portion of the Exhibition. Captain Philpotts 
is one of the newly-appointed assistants of 
pin cage Fowke, from whose designs, and 
under whose supervision, the new edifice is 
in course of erection, to the satisfaction of— 
the Commissioners. After the lecturer had 
delivered his address, discussion was invited, 
and Mr. Henry Ottley rose to make some 
remarks respecting the building, and inquired 
whether—inasmuch as it was generally under- 
stood that it was “intended to remain as a 
permanent monument of the architectural 
genius of the country” —any professional 
architects had been applied to for plans, 
or had been in any way consulted about 
it? No answer to the query was given by 
Captain Philpotts, but Mr. Henry Cole pre- 
sented himself to the meeting, and, ad- 
dressing Mr. Ottley, said he should like 
to know what he, the questioner, meant by 
an architect; stating that Michel Angelo, 
Brunelleschi, Inigo Jones, Vanburgh, and 
others who had produced great works in archi- 
tecture, were not originally and by profession 
architects. He then went on to remark that 
the designs sent in by architects for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 were “ miserable and ludicrous 
failures ;” so, at least, is the reported ex- 
pression of the terms used by the speaker ; 
and, therefore, the committee was glad to 
avail itself of Sir Joseph Paxton’s services. 
With the recollection of these failures in 
mind, the committee for carrying out the 
forthcoming Exhibition had not thought fit 
to hazard a similar mischance, and at once 
appliel to Captain Fowke to prepare designs 
for the structure; or, in plain words, the 
whole profession of architects and civil en- 


experience, and willingly paid for it, in 1851. | gineers was ignored in favour of a government 


But if we then learned nothing of what 


idly and miserably studied in a school where 
our opportunities were large and ample. 

There will be, in 1862, no excuse for the 
mistakes we made in 1851. Let us see how 
far we have profited by the lesson we were— 
or ought to have been—taught. 

Be it always remembered that the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 differs materially from that of 
1851. In 1851 there might have been a 
serious loss, and exactions were, in a measure, 
excusable to prevent it; at all events, a rea- 
sonable economy was but right. In 1862 
there can, by no possibility, be any loss ; some 
hundreds of persons have signed a deed, by 
which they bind themselves to supply a defi- 
ciency, if deficiency there should be ; they did 
this to render as perfect as possible a grand 
design, and we believe every one of them 
would advocate a course of wise liberality, 
in lieu of a paltry spirit—that tends to lower 
the national character, and give to the scheme 
an aspect of miserable trading such as would 
degrade any shopkeeper who aimed at re- 
spectability, while obtaining profits in his 
calling of dealer and chapman. 

The commercial element which the pro- 
a ~d the Royal Commissioners have 
unfortunately made so engrossing, natu- 
rally arouses the vigilance of numbers of 
exhibitors. Fully alive to the necessity for 
adequate opportunity of repaying themselves 
for the large expenditure at which the pub- 





_ Officer and employé. Without touching upon 
to copy and what to avoid, we have indeed | other matters introduced by Mr. Cole into his | 


reply—some of which consisted of a severe, 
and, as it seems to us, scarcely justifiable 
attack on Mr. Ottley, who had only put a 
question which hun of individuals had 
asked among themselves before him—the 
argument used to eee the preference 
shown for Captain Fowke is about as weak 
as any argument could be. We say nothi 
in praise or disparagement of the ado 
design, it may be , or it may be such as 
to reflect little credit on the constructive arts 
of the country; but to contend that, because 
Michel Angelo and others had erected grand 
edifices, though not educated as architects, 
and because failures had occurred ten years 
ago, therefore the profession ought not to be 
consul is puerile logic. As a rule, if a 
man find himself out of ealth, he applies to a 
regular practitioner in medical science ; if the 
hysician’s prescriptions fail, possibly he may 
i ow the advice of some quack or amateur 
dispenser of drugs. Without for one moment 
comparing Captain Fowke, whom we believe 
to be a most skilful engineer and a t 
British officer, with such an individual, it 
seems evident the Commissioners of the In- 
ternational Exhibition have acted upon the 
rinciple indicated. The reference made by 
fr. Cole to the designs furnished by Sir J. 
Paxton, conveys an erroneous and an unjust 
impression. urged, it leads to the suppo- 
sition that Sir Joseph’s designs were in the 


| samme clase and in the. come-coder 0s thoes 


furnished by the architects whose efforts he 
ridicules. is was not the case. His sug- 
gestion was altogether of a different character 
and for a work such as an architect would 
have little connection with; but such as, by 
his antecedents, made the proposer specially 
fitted for bry a out. ¢ 
sent in their designs in re- 


Architects 

ference to a building of brick and mortar, as 
they had been invited to do. Sir Joseph, 
naturally enough, advised the adoption of a 
monster conservatory; and the facilities which 
this plan offered as to time and cost of execu- 
tion, as well as its fitness to a merely tem- 
porary requirement, decided the matter, and 
wisely so, in his favour. 

It is but justice to the competitive archi- 
tects to affirm, that it was not in their sphere 
of action that Sir Joseph won the preference, 
but in that which was his own. It was in 
his case but an enlarged field of operation in 
a speciality to which he brought the experi- 
ence of a life. And it was because he had so 
long and diligently followed this branch of 
his profession, and because he had confined 
his proposition strictly within the limits of its 
operation that he succeeded. 

There was in this instance no exceptional 
action at all, and, therefore, the illustrious 
examples which Mr. Cole thought it becom- 
ing to cite in support of his theory, that the 
study of one class of art peculiarly adapted 
its votaries for the profession of another, and 
that, as a natural sequence, the finest works 
in architecture have resulted from the labours 
of painters and sculptors, even if true, have 
no affinity with it. 

Certainly the reasoning of Mr. Cole, and 
the act of the Commissioners, go a very long 
way to persuade the world of the utter in- 
competency of British architects; and it 
is not strange that the whole body are in- 
dignant at ohn called upon to sustain an 
injury so grievous. Their case is in their 


own hands—strong hands they are. We may 


not go so far as did Mr. Nelson, and assert 
that Mr. Henry Cole “ vilified the body of 
British architects;” but assuredly he has 
done his best to convince those who require 
| buildings of any kind to be erected, that 
| they had far better go to an amateur than to 
| an architect. 
With regard to that portion of the building 
_ intended for the picture-gallery, it may be, as 
Mr. Cole said, that “no architect ever yet 
erected a picture-gallery in this i or in 
Europe, which would match that of Captain 
| Fowke next year; and he ventured to say 
that the whole of Europe would pronounce 
that gallery to be the finest ever seen. That 
was what a military engineer would do,—a 
ntleman who, according to the precedents 
_he had shown, was no architect. Further 
_ than that, they would have a building which 
| would not leak, as a glass building must, more 
| or less. He wasa great admirer of the Crystal 
Palace, but to talk of it as a building suitable 
for all other purposes, he thought, was going 
too far.” 





ALLOTMENT OF SPACE. 


Great dissatisfaction appears to have arisen 
in regard to the allotment of Some 
instances which have been laid before us 
certainly evidence a want of judgment, and 
even ordinary tact, which we should not 
have expected. We would not ignore the 
difficulties inevitable to the working of so 
large an undertaking, but surely the experi- 
ence gained in 1851 should have had its value 
here. Yet in respect of the allotment of 

and its occupancy, the arrangements 
are decidedly worse than were those of the 
previous Exhibition. 

The Commissioners state that the space 
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applied for is ; 
at their disposal; and they will find, when 
too late, that the number of exhibitors will 
be about seven times greater than, with due 
consideration of the merits of their products, 
should have been admitted. But for this the 

issi primarily and solely to 


Commissioners are 
The originally intended that the whol 
e in e whole 

details of smempenent should be centralised 
and local committees, such as were formed 
throughout the country in 1850-51 to — 
the exhibitive classes in the provinces, should 
be 
menced upon this footing. The applications 
for se in the first instance, directed 
to be forwarded to the Royal Commissioners, 
through their Secretary in London. Herein 
lay a grievous error; for demands were ven- 
tured upon by claimants which never would 
have been hazarded before a local committee 
cognisant of the merits of the cases. 

This done, it soon became _ not 
only by the excess of demands in some 


classes, but the total absence of any claims | Ax 


in others, that this plan would not work; 
and a solicitations were made for 
the formation of local committees, to whom 


seven times greater than that | 


dispensed with. The initiative was com- | 


| ‘The increased magnitude of the buildin 


now erecting for the Exhibition of 1862 
but magnify the error of 1851. No one can 
have even cursorily examined the majority of 
the exhibits there displayed, but must have 
arrived at the conclusion that the value of 
the collection would have been greatly 
| enhanced by their absence. We may yet see 
| an exhibition carried out in the spirit we 
‘suggest. Comparatively limited it will 
‘necessarily be; but where each individual 
exhibit would represent an advance in the 
Art, whether Fine or Industrial, to which it 
appertained, an educational and commercial 

Seenes would result, which we may 
vainly look for amidst the wilderness of 
| objects, good, bad, and indifferent, that will 
always jostle each other in these monster 
gatherings. : 

We would commend for future considera- 
tion an exhibition based upon such a plan: 
to be an epitome of works representing the 
highest productive status of the period, and 
of those only, both in Fine and Industrial 


| in 





t. 

Under the direction of a council of _ 
/men of acknowledged taste and influence 
' such a scheme would meet with the cordial 


the original claims for space were by the cen- | co-operation of artists and manufacturers ; the 


tral authorities referred back. But the mis- | 
chief was done; claims had been received and 
registered officially in London, which, inves- 
tigated in the first instance in localities from 
whence they originated, would immediately 
have been disallowed. But having in some 
sense been recognised, the local committees 
were in a position of increased difficulty, and 
in many instances, instead of rejecting claims 
altogether, as they would have done if made 
to them in the first instance, they have con- 
tented themselves by making an uniform 
reduction on all, to meet the reduced aggre- 
gate space awarded. 

Besides, to treat the claimants as actually 
requiring seven times more than can 
be at their disposal, is a fallacy. Generally, 
claims were made in ex with the know- 
ledge that reductions would take place, and 
it would have been most disastrous to many 
to have been compelled to fill the whole 
amount of space for which they had made 
claim. The space at the disposal of the 
committee is —_ and more than ample, 
for the reception of such exhibits as are worthy 
to form the materials of such an exhibition, 


latter class especially would gladly hail such 
a change in exhibitive tactics. It would 
relieve them from the toil and cost of pro- 
ducing such a stock as is required for the 
large amount of space which every manu- 
facturer of note is expected to fill—a re- 
quirement under the present system, which 
competition forces him to submit to— 


CLASS COMMITTEES. 


The constitution of the class committees is 
also a radical mistake. No intending exhibitor 
in a class ought to be allowed to act upon the 
committee for that class. It is almost im- 
possible that such a selection can work 
satisfactorily, even when working most 
honestly. tions of trade jealousies, or 
influences, will always arise, whether well or 
ill founded. The committees should be 
altogether formed of independent members, 
unconnected with the productions upon which 
they have to py oan er with a secretary 
professing some knowledge of practical de- 
tails. It is not at all necessary that a man 
should know how to make a cabinet or a 
fender, to be able to judge whether its execu- 





and to these only should it be applied. 

Whilst on the subject of space, we would | 
remark that the Royal Commissioners, instead 
of lamenting their inability, even with the | 
immense resources of their gigantic building, 
to meet the demands for which have 
been made, should rather lament that they 
have had the means of allotting so much. 
Can they seriously expect it will be worthily 
occupied? Is excellence such an every-da 
quality, that we are suffering from a surfeit | 
of its efforts? Are the exponents of superio- 
rity in the Arts and Sciences so numerous, 
that their “local habitation” must be mea- 
sured by acres? 

We venture the assertion that the magni- 
tude of the building, and the facilities it 
affords for all large spaces to exhibi- 
tora, though boasted as its grandest 
feature, is that by which its character will be 


tion is in good taste ; and this is all that is 
— from the offices of a local committee. 

y the regulations which have permitted 
the members of the local committees to 
be selected from the exhibitors in the classes 
of production upon the merits of which (so 
far as effects their admission to the Exhi- 
bition) they have to adjudicate, the office 
has become merely nominal. How can it be 
ex that a committee of manufacturers 
in one ial branch of labour, each engaged 
~ —_. eek . more than ordi excel- 
ence, by which he h to take high rank 
in the festhaoming campeiition, will subenit 
their works in a p ive stage for mu- 
tual inspection ? ere it presumed that 
such a requirement would be insisted on, 
its we | would be immediately and openly 
resen Yet such duties are essential, if 
the works which will crowd the Exhibition 





most severely perilled. The building of 1851 
was far too for the mod seen of such 
works as a the distinction which ad- 
mission wo ve conferred, had judicious 
vigilance been exercised in their Eden. 
To have formed an item in the aggregate of 
a collection worthy a national , would 
of itself have been a certificate of merit far 
more influential than that conferred by the 


award of medals und 
adopted. er the system at present 


are to be assured worthy of the location. 
Such examination and supervision of exhi- 
bitors are jealously provided for by the impe- 
Fal commissions in France. beer ap ne 
| have been organised out the different 
_ departments, whose fae on been to make 
_ themselves manage. | conversant with the 
| works in ‘ who, when satisfied of 
_ their merit, forward the producer’s name for 

registration as an exhibitor to the Central 
| Commission in Paris. The value of such 





action is as obvious as its necessity. There 
could be no security for a national success in 
any branch of Art-industry, but through the 
operations of a preliminary verdict thus ob- 
tained. In England, where the action of such 
machinery was more imperatively needed, it 
has been virtually ignored, and once 
granted, its occupancy will be entirely at the 
caprice of the exhibitor. Need we wait till 
the Exhibition opens to tell the result ? 


THE CATALOGUE. 


We again draw attention to the decision of 
the Royal Commissioners, that no works will 
be represented in the Illustrated Catalogue 
whose exhibitor is not willing to pay at the 
rate of £5 per page* for any descriptive matter 
he may wish to appear, as well as to defray 
the cost of drawing an sy gs however 
important the works may be; and that any 
work will be admitted to its p however 
unworthy the object, whose producer is will- 
ing to pay these sums. 

is this a fitting spirit in which to ¢ 
out a most important and influential branc 
of an International Exhibition ? 

Every-day experience proves that the pro- 
ducers who are most wi to pay extrava- 
= rices for — are not those who 

eserve public recognition; of course, 
there are exceptions to this as to every rule, 
but they are still only exceptions. 

If this rule be duly enforced the Official Tl- 
lustrated Catalogue will be a delusion ; for 
certainly a majority of the best exhibits of 
the lish, and the whole of those of con- 
tinental production, will find no chronicle in 
its 

e would t to the commission that 
to make the catalogue a success, even com- 
mercially (and they ought to take far higher 
grounds), it should be made as attractive 
as possi le, and this can only be done by the 
insertion of works of the highest merit; to 
secure the publication of these they should 
rather have paid the exhibitor some portion 
of the expenses of productions, which had 
been the means of an attraction by which 
they had profited, than to seek to lay them 
under further obligations. 

Positions and relations are somewhat re- 
versed in this matter. It seems to be alto- 

ther forgotten that the exhibitors make the 

eye and this oblivion has but en 
merit—that of impartiality—all are equally 
affected by it.t 


attempt of the Royal Commissioners to in- 
fluence the employment of Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas (the contractors for the building), by 
the Exhibitors for the fittings they may 
require. Judging from the state of the works, 
upon a very recent visit, these gentlemen 





t of £5 page secures admission 
Generation eaatian pay ose edition ; ~~ 
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appear to have quite enough upon their hands, 
without seeking such further responsibility. 
The way, too, in which the “pressure” on 
exhibitors is made is most objectionable. 

By a cire issued some two months 
since, exhibitors were advised not to 
with their fittings, as the locale of their class 
was not then determined. Now, although 
this were the case, still, as they were able to 
give the amount of floor and vertical space, 
together with the height available for erec- 
tions, it mattered little as to the exact position 
in the building; be it where it might, the 
requirements of the exhibitor as to the dis- 
play of his works were the same. On this 
ground, therefore, there was no necessity to 
recommend delay in the ion of the 
necessary fittings. But the reason for such 
a caution is now apparent—it was to secure 
the orders for Messrs. Kelk and Lucas. In 
every way it would be impolitic to enforce 
such a recommendation ; the completion of 
the building by the time required might be 
jeopardised, as well as the completion of the 
fittings entrusted to them, equally im- 
portant. The more generally these orders 
are distributed by the individual exhibitors, 
the better will they be executed, and any 
attempt to throw obstacles in the way of 
those who determine to have their fittings 
prepared by others than the official builders, 
would be as injudicious as unjust. 

One principle has been most fully deve- 
loped in the operations of the Commissioners 
—that of consi: There is one uniform 
and vigilant watch for every ey 
that may be turned to commercial purposes, 
and this in such a manner as derogates from 
the high character which a Royal Commission, 
working out a national object, should have 
maintained. Better far a pecuniary loss, than 
motives questioned, and dignity tarnished— 
consequences which must result from per- 
sistence in such determinations as we have 
felt bound to pass our strictures upon. 


RECOGNITION OF MERIT. 


The unfortunate results which attended 
the operations of the jury system in 1851, 
have rendered the Royal Commissioners un- 
willing to hazard a repetition of its conse- 
quences. The decision they have arrived at 
is to give but one class of medal—that is, one 
uniform acknowledgment to merit of all 
degrees. Far better none. Such an award can 
carry no distinction with it, where distinction 
is most deserved. Rather be content with 
the public verdict alone, without an official 
recognition that must be either above or below 
the desert of the majority of its recipients. 


INSURANCE OF EXHIBITS, 

The same unjust policy of throwing the 
burden of the Exhibition on those who have 
to form its material is evidenced by the de- 
termination of the Royal Commission not to 
insure the works lent for exhibition from 
liability to loss or damage by fire or other 
accident. In the case of pictures by English 
artists this determination will have a most 
unfortunate influence, and will result in 
the absence of many fine works which 
otherwise would have lent additional and 
national interest to the attractions of the 
building. Surely the loan of such works was 
concession enough without taxing the owners 
or artists with the costs of insuring their 
safety. The foreign commissioners are autho- 
rised by their governments, we believe, in all 
cases (we know they are in some) to 
the entire costs of insurance freight, &c., for 
all works intended for the Exhibition. 


THE REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT. 


__ It appears that contracts have been entered 
into, by which the public are to pay for re- 





freshments no less than £30,000 more than 
it is just and reasonable they should pay. 
We say “the public,” because it is obvious 
that no matter what may be the sum exacted 
from the contractor, he will add that sum 
to the charges he would otherwise make— 
under proper surveillance—for the articles 
he will supply. The inevitable result is to 
lessen materially the number of those who 
will obtain refreshments within the building ; 
there will, no doubt, be ample accommodation 
in the immediate neighbourhood for all who 
require refreshments—whose best patrons the 
Commissioners will thus be ; for while every 
person who eats or drinks within, knows he 
is paying a portion of that £30,000, in addi- 
tion to the just value of the article he con- 
sumes, those who dine without, will not 

uire to be informed that no such tax is 
levied on them. 

With other of the arrangements we shall be 
called upon to deal, but this month the sub- 
ject, all-important though it be, has occupied 
sufficient space. We have said it is by no 
means an agreeable duty that which we dis- 
charge; but we shall discharge it none the 
less. Arguments may be idle; advice may 
be thrown away; protests may be vain; they 
must be advanced, given, and made, however, 
if a good and usefal i e be either needed or 
expected. 

t is not by a paltry “cheese-paring” 
policy we elevate Art or raise the 
character of our nation. There has been a 
glorious opportunity of doing a noble work 
greatly. it be lost, let the blame rest 
where it ought to rest, and there only. 

It is by no means rs gee that as a con- 
sequence of the terrible calamity which all 
classes and orders of the community have 
been called upon by the inscrutable will of 
Providence to bear, added to the knowledge 
that war is looming in the not far-off distance, 
the International Exhibition will be post- 
poned. The Prince was its main-spring ; his 
sound judgment, practical — sense, and 
persuasive wisdom were its and safest 
guides. These cannot now be made available 
to correct mistakes, reconcile differences, and 
remove impediments that are unquestionably 
in the way of beneficial issues and successful 
results. 

It may, therefore, be, as we have elsewhere 
said, that a Ly nape of the Exhibition 
will be one of the consequences of the irre- 
parable loss the world has sustained. 


——_—_e —_—_ 


A BRIEF INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


PORTRAITURE OF HISTORICAL 
PAINTING. 


Ir has at all times been suggested that this 
subject, from its general interest, is capable 


of t enlargement, so that the li 
saan, 2 it has not been inaptly Pieaere , 


may be proved to bear equal testimony, with 
sometimes doubtful records, to the worth and 
fidelity of history. 

Portraiture, we all know, has two faces, 
the one made to please, and the other to 
portra a faithful resemblance of the original. 
‘Give me my warts,” said Cromwell to the 
artist painting his picture; and true enough 
to the life does this example, which we see 
in the prints of this renowned republican, 
stand out in bold relief against the too often 
effeminate ones of his day, with their taper 
fingers and their lady faces. 

icero tells us that “every emotion of the 
mind has its reflection in the countenance.” * 





* “Omnis enim moties animi suum quendam a natura 
habet vultum.”—De Oratore, lib. iii. 


And Seneca remarks, “Do you not see what 
vigour is given to the eye by fortitude ? What 
steadiness by wisdom f t modesty, what 
stillness it puts on in the expression of an 
awful respect? How it is brightened b 
joy? How fixed by severity? How relax 
mirth?”* What a foundation, then, in 
ese mental characteristi 
selves, is not here s 
of portraiture P 

Tn instancing the severe yet marvellously 
faithful statues of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, or the milder and equally 
correct designs of Raphael in the Vatican, in 
evidence of the necessity of a strict adherence 
to truth in the Arts, as well as in historical 
records, do we not find as it were but one 
mind in their renowned workmanship, as 
though the genius of inspiration had sat at 
their right hand, giving life to the chisel and 
the pencil in a faultless embodiment of reason ? 

Are we not also supplied with equal evi- 
dence in support of our proposition, during 
the early part of the sixteenth century, in 
the life-like resemblances of the illustrious 
pF ag sovereigns of Henry VIII. 
of England, by Holbein, cis L. of ce, 
by Titian, Charles V. of Germany, by Hol- 
bein, Leo X. of Rome, by Raphael, and 
Solyman the Magnificent of the Turks, 
whose equal talents so faithfully kept the 
balance of power, as to admit under the 
Popedom the civilising innovations of genius 
and learning to an equal share with their 
influence? Nor should it be lost sight of, 
that these indubitably faithful likenesses, 
wrought with so much skill, not only em- 
bodied the features and peculiarities of these 
potentates, but gave that life-like expression 
to them, alike indicative of inward feeling 
as of outward action. Take for example the 
famous portrait of Leo X., by Raphael, so 
faithfully copied (and substituted awhile for 
the original) by his pupil, Julio Romano, as 
to deceive even Raphael himself. Let us 
candidly ask ourselves, then, on dwelling in 
admiration of this manana s Art, what 
language can surpass the power of expression, 
seen in the compact form P this Seats truly 
characteristic of historical reminiscences, or 
what records more faithfully supply facts, 
than is seen in that eagle-eye once sweeping 
the religious and political eyrie, fanning the 
while, as it were, the elements of reason and 
refinement into a blaze of splendour, as the 
safest modification of political and religious 
animosity, and directing the genius and 
wealth of nations, rather to the cultivation 
and activity of the one, than to the barren 
and wasteful reality of the other? 

It is with a view to = permanently 
before all students of the these essential 
characteristics of iture (so remarkably 
distinctive of the old school), as a judicious 
hint to the necessity of a more faithful deli- 
neation of character, whether of painting or 
engraving, than is mostly to be met with in 
modern practice; that we enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the subject. For however vanity 
may be inclined to t courtly smiles and 
passionless faces, superficially got up in a 
merce as fashion’s emblem of a 
mind within, 


let us ask our- 
for the science 


to be trailed before the world 
in the pride of place or ancestry, there is 
yet an interest attaching itself to portraiture, 
when well defined, whether of friend or foe, 
fool or knave, king, courtier, gentleman, or 
plebeian, as collateral evidence of history, 
which should ever be oe object of —oe 
by a wise, ingenuous, and virtuous people. 

"ie sor om this branch of the Arts, our 


* “An non vides quantum oculis det vigorem fortitudo? 
Quantam intentionem ia? Quantam modestiam 
et quietem reverentia \ eo senrenilatem letitia? 
= rigorem severitas? Quautam remissionem hila- 
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desire is the rather inclined to instance the 
Flemish school, as affording the most varied 
As ps the illustrations of it. The 
Luxem Gallery, now greens the Louvre, 
ef which Rubens, we all know, is the pre- 
siding genius, abounds with allegorical works 
of great historical interest, as more imme- 
diately apparent in his famous picture of the 
birth of Louis XIII. Enthroned as the mother 
of a nation ye-enioest = its =e and 
virtue, and supported e genius, it is pre- 
sumed, of po: meawenle Mane de Medici is 
here represented looking with an expression 
of the tenderest feeling towards her newly- 
born offspring, in the arms of its instructor, 
bearing on his shoulders the wings of a dove, 
or an eagle (as it may be), denoting harm- 
lessness or daring ; and on his arm, & serpent, 
indicative of wisdom, with its attendant 
nurse, ready to receive the mother’s fondest, 
yet, alas! faithless hope, for presentation to 
the assembled genii. her right hand is 
seen Plenty, bearing in a cornucopia the gifts 
of Wealth, Plenteousness, and Peace, em- 
bodied in distinguished portraits, with 
Apollo in the distance guiding his chariot of 
light ; Fame enshrouding her majesty in its 
mantle, with a pet dog in the foreground, as 
we may suppose an emblem of watchfulness 
and fidelity. What a volume is here again 
pictured for a collateral historical record ! | 

The next important work one would in- 
stance of this artist (before us in a highly 
finished study for the great picture), is the 
‘Tribute Money,’ differing essentially from 
that in the Louvre, and its duplicates else- 
where. In this little gem may be seen 
another instance of the importance of faithful 
eves. Here we have represented in 

It-lengths, assembled in the temple, Christ 
surrounded by Jews, with Pope Innocent LX. 
before a table and Bible, looking on his 
heavenly Master returning the tribute money 
to the amazed Jew, with an earnestness at 
his Saviour’s interpretation of the latter’s 

tiestion—“ Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Sesar ?”—inexpressibly beautiful ; the high 
priest the while regarding the heavenly mes- 
senger with a sneer of contemptuous incre- 
dulity (incomparably finer than the picture 
in the Louvre), the rest looking on in varied 
surprise or stolid indifference. It is of the 
utmost importance to historical art here to 
remark, that for the head of Pope Innocent 
(since the painting, it is presumed, of the 
great picture) modern vandalism, in the true 
spirit of prejudice, has substituted one so base 
and incongruous to the subject, and withal so 
totally beneath criticism, as to incline judges 
to believe that the court fool or a madman 
must have sat for the likeness, though all 
engravers of the two differing pictures, in- 
cluding Paul Pontius and Bolsworth, as may 
be seen at the British Museum, seem to have 
followed the alteration. 

As our space will not allow a further illus- 
tration from the same artist on this subject, 
we will instance another case in point foams 
the pencil of Vandyke, his favourite pupil, 
known as ‘The Bearing of the Cross,’ which 
found its way to this country some time since, 
as stated in a late number of this journal. 

This admirable composition, glowing with 
the splendour, as Sir Joshua Reyne re- 
marks, in his “ Journey to Flanders,” of the 
artist's earliest and most brilliant manner, it 
is but justice to remark, bears in its grouping 
aremarkable resemblance to Raphael's master- 
ap Aw the a subject, familiarly known 
in this country by its fine engravings. Chri 
in the likeness of the royal - we phen 
with thorns, is here represented in a kneeli 
posture, with his resting on the ground, 


tant ote portrait of Charles by this artist, 


"A 
and engraved by Faber Ife? 7 Sit Peter Lely, 





| borne down by the wei 





t of the oan 

rted by Cardinal Bentivoglio,* his 
frinod and patron, as St. Peter, and Annibal 
Caracchit in the background (perhaps in 
compliment to his matchless treatment of 
these subjects), with Maria Ruthven,} the 


but to couple her with somewhat of the 
ideal. But to give mind to the art, as in 
sacred or historical subjects, so that expres- 
sion may rivet one’s telings, as in these in- 
stances of Da Vinci and Vandyke, to a full 
consciousness of its excellence, is a touch of 


inter’s wife, as Mary the Mother, with her | Art never yet refused to that genius which 


ands clasped 
Son’s sufferings, bidding her to “ 
himself but for his children.” 
warrior is easily recognised as the 
Rubens,§ in 
time, directi 
figure with his back to the spectator, 


and in tears, bewailing her has vigour in its eye, heaven for its aim, 
‘ $ weep notfor for its calling, ho j 
The mailed | its ambition. : 
portrait of in ordinary (particularly portraits) is but a 
e costume of the painter’s | — attempt of the 
th to Calvary; and the its pressing necessities, so is its ection 

oy | saaueen, the | 0 sine ab-weoail worthy of its og 


pate i| himself, dragging the martyr to his | 
i 


oom. The likeness of 


portrait of him, 


is adapted from the painter's 
rolding Te And lastly, 


holding a statuette of Venus. 
the Evil One seen 
robe, is, it may be ju essio 
(very much in Rubens’s manner), quite in 
keeping with Milton’s oe of his 
sable majesty in his “ Paradise Lost.” 


tian introduced, principle constituti 
doubtless, with the same view as Caracchi’s, | cellence in the Arts, let us 


It is | to the heart than the ho 


love 
for its end, and truth for 
e all know that as pai ting 


pencil to relieve itself 


To trace the source of that dignified mental 
the genius for this ex- 
in mind that 
the study of nature tells us, as a good au- 
thority remarks, that “ the simplest thoughts 


dragging Christ by the | and objects, in the beginning of our profes- 
udged by its expression | si 


onal career, are ever the best.” let us 
add, that when our practice is matured by 
sound judgment, no object comes more home 
that our exertions 


no more than deserves to be said of this | have roused the crude sluggard from his bed 


picture,** that the 


whole group forms so | of indolence and ignorance to a consciousness 


critical an example of fine colouring, good | that genius, whether of poetry, painting, 


drawing, faultless expression, and severe yet 
correct anatomy, though modernised in all its 


attributes, with the exception of the Roman 


! 


sculpture, architecture, or what not, wants 
but its own stimulus to perfection. 
Passing by the mere mechanism of the art 


soldiers, for the occasion, as to warrant the (or the copying of pictures), as but the slave 


opinion that it is a work of Art not to be sur- | of 


passed in its character in the collection of this 
or any other country. 

In adding to 
importance of this study the renowned work 
of ‘ The Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinci, 
we hope to stand excused in a great measure 
from not following up our favourite idea of 
personal portraiture, the work having 
undergone so many unworthy restorations as 
to be totally unfitted for the purpose ; though 
the probability of its practice may be dwelt 
upon with some advantage in justification of 
our reasoning from the fine engraving of it 
by Raphael Morghen. In the first place, the 
— from his known genius having em- 

ied the actions as well as the thoughts of 
men, could only ae Sea the twelve 
either from his perso ae or from 
intuition of their characters, as the A 
were chosen of their Master with a celestial 
intention ; for there is a calm dignity in the 
expression of the Saviour’s prescient know- 
1 of his disciples, when he says that 
“one of ~ ~ a him,” as well as 
emotion in the subject, leading one to su 
that the fulness of inspiration had as een 
the artist when he embodied it. It will also 
be seen that all present, upon the announce- 
ment of so grave a as that “one of 
them should y him,” have very naturally 
risen from their seats in the greatest fervour, 
asking their Lord and Master, and one an- 
other, “Is it I, Lord?” “Is it 1?” the fa- 
vourite disciple being overcome with his 
feelings, and Judas the while clutching his 
ill-gotten gold and looking on with sly and 
incredulous indifference. This more than 
suggestive wenger ie would think, for class- 
ture and painting, speaks volumes 
to the necessity of ~~ tia of human 
life in painting, if we would portray it rather 
in its true colours than from our own fa- 
vourite and too often realisations of 
it—for, be it remembered, that to paint well 
is but to copy nature; to paint desslesity, 


* From the 
a pete by the same master, engraved by 


Desroschers, 
by himself, in the Medici col- 
picture of her in the Vand 5 
own 
rom, Vandyke’ née 
8 picture of him in his old en- 
graved by Woollet, after Pether’s copy of it. 
Taken also from the portraits. 
Also included in the portraits. 


Not badly engra abominably caricatured, 
by Voet and LAngiots; both pintste the British Museum. 





| 


} 


| 


| 





ee we will close our subject at once 
with a sketch of a master of the Fine Arts, 
as meriting the renown of a fair title to its 


this list of examples of the | nobility. 


A man, to make a painter like Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, Sareiliin' a Wilson, must 
—_ all his yd about "Brough ar to 

e a painter like yo reughel, Fuseli, 
or Fintela, aunt at does bess more than his 
wits about him. But a man, to make a 

inter like Da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, or 
laude, must not only forbear freaks at the 
fountain of Helicon, but must master the steps 
of Parnassus, gather light from the skies, 
shadow from the clouds, colour from the sun, 
ponte J from a a serenity from Pao 

vigour from the storm, passion 

the uke and instruction from the Book of 
Life associated with the mysteries of heaven. 
He must have a broad mind, a fine eye, a 
firm hand, an elastic touch, untiring industry, 
great resolution, with a fine imagination tem- 
weng with high moral principle. There have 

n, it is true, sad examples to the contrary, 
in the latter sense especially ; but they have 
been like the short madness of a murderer, 
who has regarded his victim with horror and 
dismay on his restoration to reason, and sought 
his remorse in a redoubled zeal to uphold in 
the prosecution of his art that which is | 
that which is noble, that which is 
that which is beautiful. As we see, as lovers 
of the Arts, an outward charm in all phases 
of nature, so is there an instinct, let us be 
sensible, within us reflecting our minds to 
their creation on canvas or in marble, not to be 
determined till we have sha the rude 
stone to expression, depicted with our — 
the —_ of nature around us, and embodied 
this life as it may have purified or stained in 
its turns the justice of nations; regarding our 
labours in the end with the conscious satis- 
faction that out of such charmed materials, 
in the ae Arts, the mind is expanded, oa 
senses feasted, assuaged, anger soften 
malice stayed banter scouted, vice disarmed, 
society refined, and the tone of a bright ex- 
— — to humanity, to dress itself in 
smiles for the enjoyment of the rational cup 
of life, as it eperhles 4n the measure of our 
loyalty, our liberty, and our industry, making 
us better husbands, better wives, better chil- 
dren, better masters, better servants, and 
better men, to the crowning end of a peace- 
ful hope in the reward of a better existence. 
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OBITUARY. 


—_——— 


WILLIAM HENSEL. 


Prvssta has lost one of her most distinguished 
historical painters by the death, in the early part 
of last month, of William Hensel, one of the 
professors in the Academy of Berlin, and painter 
to the court of Prussia. 

Hensel was born at Trebbin, in 1794. Th 
he showed at an early age a predilection for t 
Arts, his father, a minister of the church, desiring 
that he might obtain a government as, 
sent him, at the age of sixteen, to in, to 
study mining operations. But the father dying 
soon after, the only obstacle to young Hensel 
following his own choice was thereby removed. 
His determination was confirmed by the opinion 
of Frisch, then director of the Berlin Academy 
of Arts, who offered him advice, assistance, and 
instruction. In 1812 he exhibited his first pic- 
tures in oil, ‘Christ Praying!on the Mount of 
Olives,’ a portrait of himself, and several sketches. 
The first of these works, especially, gained him 
much credit, and the whole _— for him 
the favourable notice of the y- In the 
following year he was enrolled in the Prussian 
levies, and served for three years against the 
enemies of his country, rising to the of 
an officer. After the peace of 1815 he resumed 
his labours in the studio, but he made little pro- 
gress, for he had in the meantime acquired a 
taste for poetical writings, and for a considerable 
time his mind wavered between painting and 

try: the former, however, i stimu- 
fated in a great measure necessity, for his 
mother was yet living, and, with a younger 
brother, dependent on him chiefly for support. 
Hence, in 1817, he was diligently at work upon 
drawings, and in tinting prints for almanacs, 
and similar publications. Subsequently he ob- 
tained a commission to paint, in one of the 
saloons of the theatre then being erected in 
Berlin, several subjects taken from the most 
celebrated dramas of every age: many of these 
have been engraved. 

In 1823 Hensel, through the liberality of the 
King of Prussia, who provided him with the 
means, was enabled to accomplish a long-cherished 
wish—that of visiting Italy. But before starting 
on his journey, he was commissioned to paint, in 
the costumes in which each had a , por- 
traits of the various gpa oy who had taken 

rt at the court in a grand /féte, founded on 

oore’s “Lalla Rookh:” some of these were 
executed in oil and some in water-colours. At 
Rome he made a fine copy, of the size of the 
original, of Raffaelle’s ‘ tion :’ it was 
— in the royal chapel of Charlottenberg. 

e also painted there a picture of ‘The Good 
Samaritan,’ which is in the royal palace. In 
1828 Hensel returned to Berlin, was elected a 
member of the Academy, was appointed court 
per and, . 1831, was chosen to a the chair 
of painting. In 1829 he married —— 
— of Moses Mendelssohn, niece, by 
mother’s side, of Consul Bartholdy, who had 
rendered important service to the 
Rome: this lady 
composer, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Madam 
Hensel possessed, in common with her brother, 
great musical talents. 

The most important of Hensel’s works was pur- 
chased by the King of Prussia: this is ‘ Christ 
before Pilate,’ a la composition containing nu- 
merous figures, all Isfe-size ; the picture is p 
where it can be well seen, in the military chapel 
of Berlin. The colouring is vigorous, and the 
arrangement of the fine and bold; but 
there are one or two which somewhat injure the 
general effect—that of Pilate, for example; and 
still more that of St. John, whose fi attitude 
is painful. In 1839 he exhibited ‘Miriam play- 
ing the Timbrel before the Israelitish Hosts.’ 
This picture is in the ion of her Majesty, 
and was engraved as one of the “ Royal Pictures” 
in the Art-Journal a few , accompani 
by a notice of the painter, of which the facts now 
stated are little more than a recapitulation. 
Another of Hensel’s principal works is ‘ Christ 
in the Desert,’ a figure of co dimensions : it 
was painted in 1839. Among his productions 


| of the French school, are those they have 





» had ' admired, and even imitated by our own 
while in | 
was sister of the celebrated | 





which found favour with connoisseurs, was a! 


series of portraits executed with the lead pencil 
only, in a free and most graceful style: they | 
amount to some h in number. Four | 
hundred, we have heard, formed an album in his 
ion, but considerably more than these are 


— over the country. 

ensel’s studio ne, SA by a large 
number of pupils, to whom his ing man- 
ners and kindness of heart im, while 
they valued at their just worth his sound pro- 
fessional teachings. 


> 


THE PICTURES OF ALL NATIONS 
IN 1862. 


WE may look forward to the picture depart- 
ment of the Exhibition as the greatest Fine 
Art congress that the world has ever seen. 
Such a meeting of contemporary schools never 
— — o> in mage pene that 
istory ¢ the 8 inting. 
It will be a great anda «ian trial of the 
virtues of the best living schools, which, not- 
withstanding their respectively distinguishing 
characteristics, may in these days, more 
than at any former period, be said 
to form one great commonwealth of Art. 
Yet commonwealth though it be, there is not 
so great an appreciation by each school of 
the other, as there was in that earlier time, 
because then the one great aim of every 
painter was the same. We know beforehand 
the kind of works we shall receive from those 
communities of painters who, by their works, 
will assist at the display; but it is earnestl 
to be deprecated that the committees will 
send public works with which we are all 
familiar; which we have many times seen, 
and hope —_ to see, in their places. 
All the public collections on the Continent 
contain worthy instances of the talent of 
eminent painters, but it is private collections 
whence really precious examples are to be ex- 
pected ; and something less than a numerous 
catalogue will support the fame of each 
nation: for that which Reynolds said of in- 
dividuals is equally true of schools—their 
masterpieces cannot be numerous, and these 
it is which they have now the op ity of 
collecting. ae, — schoo: Paco a 
fi ictures, wi e a great show; an 
if the "cemanities be wise, they will direct 
their attention principally to figure composi- 
tions. We hope to be a series of 
military heroics; the most brilliant triumphs 
accomplished in guasi-historic and senti- 
a narrative; and those which are most 


inters, are the small compositions called 
Ey" cxumelnenn ” conversation pieces. These 





admirable pictures by Vernet, which we all 
have by heart, it is not desirable to see; but 
in their places we would have other Vernets | 
from pet ee to which access is not easy. | 
In the place, also, of well-known works by | 
Delaroche, we would have others that we | 
have not yet seen; and so of those of » | 
Scheffer, Pujol, Meissonier, and others. e | 
works of minor stars have not been so popu- | 
larised as to render necessary such discrimi- | 
nation. From Germany we i ~ to see | 
works by even some of the m painters, 

for time has been when they condescended to | 
oil. Not many years ago there was in our 

Academy a picture by Overbeck, but the name | 
was eitherunknown to the hangers, or the work 
was not appreciated—it was ung high ina 
corner. all we see aes hey 
Hess, Cornelius, or William Kaulbach ? The 

German de ent will be incomplete with- | 
out them. Also from Germany the best 


| known in Art in their day. 


pictures we shall receive will be figure sub- 
ects—historical, religious, and domestic ; the 

t of these, representing the powers of the 
greater schools of Germany, are not in public 
collections: it is therefore to be h that 
the proprietors will part with them for the 
nonce. Of Dutch and Belgian pictures there 
will be a full representation, fresher and more 
playful in tone than the oil pictures of Ger- 
many; the best of them reminding us of the 
best of their bygone celebrities; and, indeed, 
they are not to blame that they model upon 
the principles of Teniers, Jan Stein, Wouver- 
mans, Ostade, and other masters of the old 
schools. We shall have even contributions 
from Russia, and the far north of Europe, 
where there are some notable landscape 
painters, and a few men who stand high as 
painters of personal narrative. But in the 
north the best Art is that which is most 
popular, and the most popular very often 

rders upon caricature. 

It will be our duty fairly and impartially 
to examine this great collection of modern 
Art. The Exhibition will afford, perhaps 
the only opportunity that may ever occur o 
estimating the p and tendencies of the 
several existing schools of painting in direct 
relation with each other; and, to ourselves, 
it will be more interesting to consider, in im- 
mediate comparison with those schools, the 
position occupied by our own. We owe 
more to the reproaches than the sympathies 
of foreign schools. Our reputation on the 
Continent has been worse than indifferent— 
we begin to paint before we have learnt to 
draw, and consequently never draw at all. 
But now, when the continued study of draped 
figures has all but superseded the nude, our 
academic drawings are precise and minute to a 
degree, while those of even the prize students 
of continental academies are loose and in- 

But are we to anticipate a collection 
of the best productions of our best painters ? 
Certainly not, if the authorities decline to 
satisfy the proprietors that they will receive 
the pictures back in the same condition in 
which they are sent. It would be much to 
be deplored if the representation of our 
school were to be marred by a question of 
insurance. The Exhibition of 1851 wanted 
the diadem of Fine Art; there was Sculp- 
ture, but the absence of Painting isolated 
the sister art, and placed her among the 
useful and ornamental chattels. But on this 
occasion the crown will be complete; no 
degree will be wanting in the scale, from the 
lowest to the highest form to which Art con- 
tributes as an essential. Such a festival may 
never again be opened to us; it will benefit 
us greatly if we apply ourselves to profit by 
it. Could such an event have taken place 
three centuries ago, Florence, Venice, Rome, 
and Bologna wal have shone in the great 
assembly. Alas! these once great academies 
are dead, and those now famous were un- 
We now look to 
Paris, Munich, Diisseldorf, Dresden, Vienna, 
Brussels, Berlin, and —_ that it : not 
necessary to mention. painters know 
too little of foreign schools, and we are too 
little known to them; here, however, is a 
common arena, in which we cannot but love 


| our neighbours as ourselves, as we shall surely 


find them worthy ; and this is an opportunity 
that has long been wanting to help them to 
know us better than heretofore. If, how- 
ever, foreign artists are allowed, as we hear 
they will be, het ge expressly for the Exhi- 
bition, they wi — £2 i ———- 
over our who 

ite 2 Ahas been 


to contribute anything but what 

already exhibited in some of our public = 
leries. From several sources we learn that 
continental painters are at work for the 


coming display. 
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THE HOUSE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
AT FLORENCE. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


Hero-worsutr is natural to all men, and the most 
anti-poetic have their heroes, whom they worship 
all unconsciously themselves, while laughing at 
the enthusiasm of more poetic minds. con- 
structor of the most matter-of-fact piece of ma- 
chinery has some other machinist in his mind's 
eye, to whom he looks ee the reverence, not 
unmixed with the awe, belonging to @ superior. 
All this is but another phase in the mental homage 
paid from man to man when the mind of each is 
attuned to the same study, ose | cae 
best a: jate triumphs attain earnest 
Guede of his ‘aloe The man who studies 
a steam-engine, and he who dreams over a picture 
by Turner, are both aeeaey — in hero- 
worshipping ; their heroes only are different. 

Coleridge, who t a life in day-dreams, had 
a particular objection to that off-shoot of hero- 
worship, which invests with a sacred interest all 
that connects itself with the worldly presence of 
the hero; and he consequently argued against the 
custom of visiting localities sanctified by the resi- 
dence of men of genius. He held that it was a 
disenchantment, a destruction of previous imagin- 
ings, to go to a place and find it a very different 
thing to that you had built up in your own mind. 
But the same argument would hold with 
regard to portraiture, and prevent us from thus 
studying our great authors, lest our notions of their 
features should be rudely destroyed. It is clear 
that the great majority of the world differs entirely 
from Coleridge, and desires to see memorials of 
the men, and the localities they lived in, as the 
best mode of realising their sojourn on earth. 

Many weary salleolevs been trodden, and much 
peril and privation undergone in thus wandering 
in the patwage of the great departed ; but “the 
labour we delight in physics pain,” and it may be 
doubted if happier moments are ever 
those enjo the enthusiastic man employed 
in such investigations. It has been the for- 
tune of the writer of these lines to enjoy many, 
and to secure them he has travelled often out of 
his way for very long distances, always abundantly 
re in the end; and never better than re- 
cently, when a run by rail from orn to 
Florence ere him the chance of seeing the house 
of Michael Angelo, an Art-hero worthy all wor- 
ship. Let it be now his pleasant task to conduct 
the reader over this old mansion, and, by the 
aid of a few woodcuts, endeavour to give a true 
idea of its features to those who only “travel in 
books.” 

Some twenty years ago, when the last descendant 
of the great sculptor died in the n of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the Cavalier Buo- 
narotti, the Florentine government secured the 
house known as the “casa Buonarotti” as public 

roperty. It had been in the possession of the 

amily of Michael Angelo nearly three centuries ; 
when they failed, the mansion was bought by the 
modern townsmen. The house is substantially the 
same as when he inhabited it; but not nearly so 
much so as those who put faith in guide-books 
would be led to imagine. Thus the best of them in- 
forms us the house is preserved precisely as he left 
it, which is simply not true. When we speak of it 
as substantially the same, we allude to its external 
general features, and the internal arrangement of 
the rooms, but modernisations a pear in both; 
they have been “ adapted” to the iene in man- 
ners during the long time which has elapsed since 
the sculptor’s death, and hence the house has in 
& great degree become a “comfortable modern 
residence,” rather than a medisval home of some- 
what gloomy security. 

The external features of the mansion may be 
readily comprehended in the sketch here ved. 
It is a solid square of large size, as wo y the 
name of palazzo as any other in Florence. It 
stands in the Via Ghibellina, at the corner of the 
street known as the Via dei Marmi Sudici. The 
aspect of such houses gives at once an idea of well- 
arranged suites of rooms—that comfort seldom 
found in an English house, where we are always 


mounting staircases and wearing out legs and 
lungs. In his old age Michael must have well 
appreciated his home, and it is easy in going over 
it to realise me oe artist resting in his well- 
earned fame. lowermost windows to the 
street are as all are in Italian towns, 
by strong external ironwork, giving it a somewhat 
prison-like look. A wide doorway througha 

to the inner open court of the house; 
Se in the passage admits to the ground-floor 
apartments, now occupied by two tenants, one 


GROUP OF RELICS. 


being an artist. Beside the artist’s door, to the 
right, is the stair leading to the upper floors. 
The large range of windows in these floors are not 
all real, some few are blanks, and the whole have 

robably been altered during the last century 
fon the i series which once covered the 
facade. The street in which the house stands is 
a wide and pleasant one; it is on the quiet out- 
skirts of the town; the wall which encircles Flo- 
rence is not many hundred yards from it; and 


forth by the discoveries then constantly making in 
Rome. In his time the finest pr beg a 
humed ; and those we look upon here are such as 


he could secure for himself. are very varied 
in character and quality ; but they are valuable as 
showing how catholic his tastes were, and how 
much he respected all that time had left us as 
aids to understand the life of past ages. Small 
as the collection is, it includes statues, dassi- 
relievi, funeral cippi, and inscriptions ; as well as 





a few early Christian inscriptions from the cata- 





you see the picturesque hills around the glorious 
old city rise gradually above as you fuk on 
the threshold of Michael’s door. pee of 
one of the old nobles faces the sculptor’s house ; 
close beside it is another; and the narrow street 
opposite, the Via della Pinzochere, leads direct 
to the great square and church of Santa Croce, 
whose windows and sculptured walls may be 
clearly seen from the same point of view. 

The most original and un “ bit” of the 
house is the small court-yard. Here the quaint 











SPECIMEN OF FURNITURE. 


construction of the building is most visible; the 
bracketed gallery, tall tower, and angular 

sages, with their narrow windows and bold defi- 
ance of es carry the mind back to the 
time when the r inhabited it. The — 
is aided by the curious collection of ts o 
antique sculpture inserted in the walls. Michael’s 
love for Greek and Roman Art was profound ; 
he lived at a period when enthusiasm like his 








might be well indulged, and continually called 


HOUSE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


combs, noting, in the simple logy of the 
true faith, the last resting-places of “the just 
made perfect.” f 

An arched staircase, somewhat steep, with & 
convenient handrail beside it, leads to the suite 
of rooms on the first floor; these are the rooms 
to which the public are admitted Thurs- 
day. They are stately in their proportions, and 
communicate freely with each cther. The first 
contains a large glass case filled with antique 
fragments, collected by Michael Angelo, with 
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additions by the Connon ap ge ot his ultimate 

resentative. Fragments o pture, speci- 
= of Greek cath Some cinerary urns, small 
bassi-relievi, and a host of minor articles, are 
here; it is, in fact, such a collection as a man of 
classic taste would desire. On the walls are a 
few sketches, and here is h the cross-hilted 
sword worn by Michael himself; the handle is of 
steel, the grip covered with plated wire to assist 
the hand in a firmer hold; it is a good character- 


COURT YARD, 


istic relic of the days when swords were essential, 
as well to indicate as to protect a gentleman. 
We pass from this into a capacious chamber, and 
thence into a long saloon at the angle of the house, 
lighted by two windows to the street, between 
them a sedent statue of the sculptor by Antonio 
Novelli. It is a good figure badly placed, with 
cross lights, or no lights at all—one of the sacri- 
fices of Art to expediency we are often con- 
demned to feel. e walls and ceiling of ’this 
room are panelled, and the panels are pictured 


——_ = 


WRITIN @-CLOBET. 


with scenes of the principal events of the sculp- 
tor’s life, by Cristoforo Allori, Beliverti, Jacopo 
da Empoli, and Matteo Rosselli. Smaller com- 
partments in chiaro-oscuro continue the series of 
minor events in the artist’s history, and occupy 
their place beneath the larger coloured pictures. 
The ceiling is panelled into fifteen com ts, 
and here again are other delineations of the same 
kind. They are generally admirably done, and 
most gratifying for the noble feeling they exhibit 





of modern Art-reverence towards its past pro- 
fessors. English artists seem to feel little or no 
love for the great who have before; and it 
is rarely that they paint incidents in the lives of 
men of their own profession, though many smaller 
scenes from the pages of Pepys and Boswell, or 
the pure inventions of the novellal, are so immor- 
talised. The continental painters, on the con- 
trary, most frequently select scenes from Art- 
~— hy, and some of their most successful 
wor! id resulted from that source. The num- 
ber of pictures in this chamber, and their power 
as works of historic value, show that in the com- 
paratively quiet life of an artist there is abundant 
~~ for imaginative genius to work in. 

n this room is a nage of panting by Michael 
Angelo, it is a ‘ Holy ily,’ one of the very 
few works of its class that can be with certainty 
ascribed to him, exhibiting his powers and de- 
fects in about equal degrees. It has his grandeur 
of conception, with occasional faulty wing, 
and decidedly bad colour; the latter a defect 
visible in all his works. A door on each side of 
this picture conducts to a square chamber, with a 
richly-panelled ceiling ; the walls covered by jnem 
of oak, containing folios of sketches by lo, 
among them that for his celebrated fresco ‘ 
Last Judgment,’ and various personal relics. In 
the passage to this chamber are placed two busts 
and a boldly sculptured arm ;—all antique works 
of the Roman era which were found in the studio 
of Michael at Rome, and removed thence after his 
decease. The most interesting memorials are kept 
in a small closet in this apartment, which was 
used by the sculptor for writing in. A railed 
escritoire so completely crowds this sanctum that 
it admits but a small seat in front. In the escri- 
toire is kept one of the slippers he used to wear : 
it was laced up the front, is of roomy proportion, 
and will be best understood from our cut. Upon 
the wall above are hung the crutch-sticks he used 
- by sean A The — ~ of ney are 

ike those of ancient Italy, in large irregular 
of stone, and in wet oaloe afford an uncertain 
hold; consequently both these sticks have been 
furnished with ferules cut into points to give 
greater security on the slippery pavement. 
group of relics exhibits both these sticks. The 
other rooms of the: suite contain some few 
specimens of old furniture, and we engrave an 
example of the chairs. The walls are covered with 
skete Michael Angelo, and some will at once 
be recognised as the originals from which Ottley 
copied the examples in his noble work on Italian 
Art, particularly the fine head of ‘ Cleopatra,’ and 
a‘ mna and Child.’ Here is also the altar- 
iece, in low relief, after the manner of Donatello, 
in which Angelo gave another conception of the 
Madonna ; and a copy of it in bronze attributed to 
John of Bologna. The same artist's bust of 
Michael Angelo is in the last apartment of the 
suite 

We will leave the house, and pass up the nar- 
row street opposite to the church of Santa Croce 
—aptly and justly styled “The Westminster 
Abbey of Florence”—for so short a distance is it 
to a sculptor’s grave. In aoe eon ~ — 
building, among the t an r) past, 
who hav male Views famous, rests the 
sculptor. His tomb was erected some time after 
his ; it is more ambitious than pleasing. 
It is com of coloured marbles ; figures (life- 
size) of Poetry, Painting, and Architecture, are 
seated at the base of a sarcop) which is sur- 
mounted by Lorenzi’s bust of Michael Angelo. 
As if to afford a foil to a questionable work by an 
unquestionably worse one, the wall above and 
around it has been painted with drapery, and 
angels upholding it, in the worst style of fresco: 
this addition we have felt justified in omitting 
from our cut. great ones of the earth, who 
have nothing but birth or title to be remembered 
yh may require elaborate monuments to secure 

fm oblivion; Genius asks but a plain 
stone, where the living heart of a true worshipper 
may beat more quickly with thoughtful love to- 
ward the clay beneath. 

In rambling through the pleasant streets of 
Florence, encountering on all sides the finest 
Art-workmanship of its palmiest days, we con- 
stantly feel the spiritual presence of Michael and 
his compeers. Rome itself does not call forth 
greater memories. You gaze admiringly upon 





works of the widest renown, belonging to the 
best periods of Art, and which vconge M been 
the very origin of new phases in its practice. 
You study t as Angelo did, and with him 
for your critical guide—for he was no niggard in 
his praises of fellow-artists, if these laudations 
were fairly earned. Many anecdotes of his im- 
pulsive ardour are on record , and he often spoke 
to a life-like statue as if it really lived. us 
to Donatello’s ‘St. George’ he ‘cried, “ March!” 
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after he had been struck by its grand military 
bearing. This and other noble works are still 
in the niches where he contemplated them, and 
unprotected by aught but the reverence of the 
Florentine people. The grand old city is freely 
adorned with priceless sculpture, part of the 
Art-history of the world; and all is free to the 
touch of the commonest hand, yet no instance of 
mischief done to any is cn record. The natives 


have been so familiar with these works from 
chi that they are as household gods to 
them. Would that this reverence was as visible 
elsewhere, and iconoclasm as little known as in 
the ducal city of Florence! Our fellow-country 
men might often learn lessons of wisdom, good 
sense, and right feeling, with reference to Art- 
works, from conduct of the humble classes of 
foreigners, upon whom we are too apt to look 
down. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERS.* 


Ture are other men who serve their country nobly 
i and warriors; others 


ence 
berty, prog hn — 
of science, literature, and the arts, ound a 
ill of glorious names as worthy of imperishable 
‘ame as the noblest among these ; men whose labours 
as conducive—oftentimes more so—to the 
and well-being of the people, as the most 
warrior’s, or the most ious and patri- 
otic statesman’s. Such are some, if not all, of those 
histories are told in Mr. Smiles’s volumes. 

instructive and encouraging to note 
whom he writes were, to use a term 
now, “self-made men.” Their lives, 
a succession of individual struggles, 
rising almost to the heroic. In one case, 
of interest is a London goldsmith, like 
3 ; in another, he is a retired sea-captain, 
; a wheelwright, like Brindley; an attor- 
ney’s clerk, like Smeaton ; a millwright, like Rennie ; 
a working mason, like Telford ; or an engine brakes- 

man, like Stephenson. These 


noble efforts, their defeats, and their triumphs; and 
their eventual rise, in spite of manifold obstructions | 
and difficulties, from obscurity to fame.” This, 
indeed, is the usual experience of genius seeking a 
field for its development: it takes a long time to 
gain the public attention, and when this has been 
gained, it often occupies a | r time to be under- 
stood and ap se -_ ~ a humble _ 

tion in w man us to 
0 are the difficulties he has ammeen 
A poor but intelligent man was once asked by a 
wealthy individual, who measured every man’s intel- 
lect by the length of his purse, to = his opinion 
upon a certain matter. “What is the use, sir,” was 
the =< taking the opinion of one who has 
not a five-pound note in his pocket to back it?” 

We feel that within our limited space we can do 
but —_ ustice to the volumes containing such 

istories as Mr. Smiles has got ther ; 
histories scarcely, if at all, less instructive and inter- 
esting than that of George Stephenson, from the pen 
of the _ — Sede ag | ben earliest 
account ng 0 n England, the 
reclaimi draining of the waste lands by the 
various tribes which settled in the country, the em- 
bankment of the Thames, and other works of a 
similar character, carried on in early times, we come 
to the life of Sir Hugh Myddelton, whose great 
un were the embankment of Brading 
Haven, in the Isle of Wight, and the supply of 
London with water, by means of the New River. 
Then follow two or three chapters on roads and 
public conveyances in England a century or two 
ago, with the story of John Metcalf, the blind road- 
maker. Bridges, and piers come next 
under preceding the history of James 
Brindley, the of the Bridgewater and other 
canals: this fin’ the first volume. The second 
is devoted to the lives of Smeaton, Rennie, and Tel- 
ford, whose works, collectively, are scattered over 
the whole country, and are with us to this day, con- 
wining to our national prosperity, and individual 
personal comfort. 

Mr. Smiles “ye in his preface, that when he “ first 
mentioned to late Mr. Robert Stephenson, his 
intention of writing the life of his father, that gen- 
tleman expressed strong doubts as to the possibility 
of rendering the subject sufficiently popular to at- 
tract the attention of the reading public. ‘The 
building of bridges, the excavation of tunnels, the 
making of roads and railways,’ he observed, ‘are 
mere technical matters, possessing no literary in- 
terest.’” It is quite clear that Robert Stephenson 
looked at the matter with a professional eye only, 
and that he knew not how even materials of so 
seemingly unpromising a character might be worked 
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up by a mind thoroughly imbued with the romance, 
= less than the facts, of the subject. 

Our countrymen have been, and still are, prover- 
bially slow in adopting great measures of social 
im nt as well as new ideas; and it would 
certainly, as Mr. Smiles says, excite an Englishman's 
surprise to learn how very modern we are in all that 
relates to skilled industry, which appears to have 


been among the very youngest outgrowths of our 
national life. 


“ Most of the continental nations had a long start of us, 
in science, in mechanics, in navigation, and in engineering. 
Not many centuries since, Italy, Spain, France, and Hol- 
land looked down cont ly on the but proud 
islanders, contending with nature for a amidst 
their fogs and their mists. Though 
we had scarcely any navy until within the last 
dred years. Even our fisheries were so unproductive, that 
our markets were supplied by the Dutch, who sold us the 
herrings caught our own coasts. England was then 
regarded principally as a magazine for the suppl of raw 
materials, which were carried away in foreign , a 
partly returned to us in manufactures worked up by foreign 
artisans. We grew wool for Flanders, as America grows 
cotton for England now. Even the little manufactured at 
home was sent to the Low Countries to be dyed. 

“iat ¢ on mete mnie ¢ nieky Se 
foreigners, many of whom were driven by re! 
ote cs ase de autante Our 
workers, silk-weavers, and ers were French and 
Flemish refugees. The brothers Elers, Dutchmen, began 
the pottery manufacture ; 5; . a German, erected the 
first paper-mill at Dartford; and Boomen, a Dutchman, 
brought the first coach into England.” 


As it was with our industrial arts, so also was it 
with our commercial marine, and works of engi- 
neering: Danes and Genoese built our first ships, 
and— 


“Our first lessons in mechanical and civil engineering 
were principally obtained from Dutchmen, who supplied us 
with our first windmills, water-mills, and pumping-engines. 
Holland even sent us the labourers to execute 
our first great works of . Great Level of the 
Fens was drained by Vermu: ; and another Dutchman, 
Freestone, was em) to reclaim the marsh near Wells, 
was eubaiind ty tens Gcgpuiayh tad Us company of 
was emban! by Joas com o 
Dutch aan lg a new haven was req red at 
Yarmouth, Joas Johnson, the Dutch engineer, was em- 
fom te pd ely hg mys ad airy og and when a serious 

ch occurred in the banks of the Witham, at Boston, 
Matthew Hake was sent for from Gravelines, in Flanders, 
and he it with him not only the mechanics, but the 
manuf iron required for the work. The art of 
bridge- had sunk so low in England about the 
middie of the century, that we were under the necessity 
of employing the Swiss engineer, Labelye, to build West- 
minster Bridge.” 

But times have greatly changed since then, and 
from being scholars Englishmen have become 
teachers: the last half century alone has seen won- 
derful things accomplished, such as the world never 
before witnessed, and its whole social economy has 
been revolutionised by the skill, ingenuity, labour, 
and perseverance of our countrymen, who are at 
work not — at home, but in every quarter of the 
civilised world. 

“Instead of borrowing engineers from abroad, we now 
— - to all parts of the world. British-built steam- 

y on every sea; we export machinery to all quarters, 

—~ suppl Holland itself with sino-engines. Our 
engineers ed a magullice 
turnpike-roads, , and railroads; ... . the 
built lighthouses round our coasts; 
and built docks and harbours for the accommodation of a 
qenntic commerce ; whilst their inventive genius has ren- 

red fire and water the most untiring workers in all 
branches of industry, and the most effective agents in 
locomotion by land and sea... . . How, and by whom 
these great achievements have been mainly effected, exer- 
Fe eal are Gene 0 lenge an tniasnce wyen ensioty, 
nen Bow gene pey bere portant an element in our 
history, it is the object of the following pages to 


ve com 


national 
relate.” 


To learn how the task has been accomplished we 
must refer our readers to the volumes Ives, 
which will remain a lasting contradiction of Stephen- 
son’s opinion, for they have as powerful a “literary 
interest” as could attach to any biography; and we 
should be inclined to entertain but smali respect for 
the oe on oar ea ag. who could not 

ate suc ing as books afford, and 
look with pleasure on the multitude of poem 
incorporated into them, of and works con- 
nected with the histories of these men of genius. 

This is not the only debt which society owes to 
the accomplished author of these volumes : his “ Self- 
+ a is not only among the most popular, it is one 
of the best books of the age. His mind is of a high 
order—inquiring, discriminating, just. He has 
given peculiar emphasis to the line— 


“ Biography is History teaching by example.” 
As he is yet in the prime of life and vigour of 


intellect, no doubt from the same rich store there 


will be a still richer produce, de and instruct- 
ing both the old and the = pti ~ 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION, 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Havine done but scant justice to this collection, 
it calls for some further notice, not only because 
we find among the contributors artists whose 
works frequently call forth an unanimous 
pagel but also because the pictures whi 
they exhibit here, although small, are in their most 
careful manner. The days of oe pees se 
opening upon us as they did in Ho and Flan- 
ders the commonalty in those countries 
one a. A glance at a modern exhibi- 
tion is full of significance ; the pictures themselves 
tell for hans te have been painted. Some of 
the pictures now on the walls were not there when 
we saw the exhibition before ; as ‘ Kiss me, Sissy,’ 
a study of a girl leaning against a bank, on which 
stands her little sister; the group and 
ment are so commonplace that it may be t 
that the painter, H. Lejeune, adopted it in 
to see what interest he could give to it by colour, 
character, and expression; and all that need be 
said of it is, that with all these it is seasoned with 
the nicest taste. yr —— two winter scenes 
we passed over as ere ; are in every- 
thing equal to the best by nis calbare of chul 
pve and “hamely duds,” but the si 
did not look like the bristling and mothe ag om 
racters of the French artist ; the name is J. C. 
Thom, a Scotch pupil of M. Frére, who paints 
Whe his master in many Ghites, beauties to 
others, the unlikeness consisting in better back- 
In Frederick Goodall’s ‘ Hunt the Sli 


* there are two admirable com nyt ~ 
und is charming as a landscape, 
snd of slipper-hunters is studded with beaming 
faces laughing as we see such laugh only in the 
works of this painter. For the cunning of this 
work a column would be insufficient, but we must 
on. By Clark, commonly known as “Sick 
Child” Clar a small picture called ‘ I would not 
deceive you’ shows a boy selling mackerel at a 
cottage door. The matron doubts the freshness 
of the fish, hence the assurance that gives the 
title. There is much beautiful painting, but it 
wants the substance of preceding works. A Nea- 
politan Fisherman and his Wife (this may, or may 
not, be the title), by W. C. Thomas, seems to be 
pro as an instance of the most uncompro- 
mising simplicity, but the proposition is carried 
out to the exclusion of effect; it is a daylight 
picture in the sense of the early Florentine—the 
intention is most commendable, but the best in- 
tentions are as often defeated in Art as in all 
other matters. ‘Sunshine and Shadow,’ George 
Smith, is a picture we should not have attributed 
to this artist, who is w beyond all his brotherhood 
in ho cnet colnet donde quilts and such like 
textiles. This is an out-door picture, presenting & 
group of a widowed mother and her child,—both 
im sorrow and in mourning for the loss of husband 
and father,—together with a happy child. The two 
former are in shade, the latter isin sunshine: the 
open sea-view with cliffs. The 


sunny baby 
clear. ‘A Quiet Morning,’ J. W. Oakes, is a coast 
scene evidently painted on the as is ‘The 
Trout Stream,’ by the same. other notable 
example of the same kind of study is ‘ Looking 
over Bidstone, Cheshire,’ E. Hargitt, and ‘The 
Marshes,’ by the is evi 
the spot; it is a 
on the principle 
and your lights 
The vignett 
near ° 
&e.—are li 
country w 
off ing less romantic, there is ‘ Pet 
Calves,’ Ansdell ; ‘ Girl Besling Puppies,’ with 
‘A Fisherman,’ J. Hayllar ; ‘On the 
Banks of the Thames,’ W. E. Bates; with some 
thirty-five water-colour drawings, which we could 
not even mention in our former notice. _ Among 
these are subjects by Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. 
F. Harrison, Miss A. Bouvier, &c. &e. 
The quality of some of the works mentioned is 
not surpassed by the most choice examples of 
modern Art. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tus Rorat Acanemy.—On the evening of the 
10th of December, being the ninety-third Anni- 
versary of the Foundation of this Institution, the 
Academicians assembled to determine the prizes to 
be presented to the students of the year, when 
the following awards were made :— 


Gold medals to— 
Andrew Brown Donaldson, for the best Sitated pobsting, 


George Slater, for the best historical group in 
Thomas Henry Watson, for the best Cochihectural desig. 


Silver medals to— 

Norman Edward Taylor, for the best drawing from the life. 

Thomas Gray, for the next best drawing the life. 

William Blake Richmond, for the next best drawing from 
the life. 

H Burrill, for the best model from the life. 

Joseph S. Wyon, for the next best model from the life. 

John Stewart Callcott, for the best painting from the living 
draped model. 

George Smith, for the best drawing from the antique. 

Thomas Henry Thomas, for the next best drawing from the 
antique. 

Walter Tomlinson, for the next best drawing from the 
antique. 

David Devise, for the best model from the antique. 

George Augustus Scappa, for the best perspective drawing 
in outline. 

Alfred Ridge, for a specimen of sciography. 


Tue Art-JovrxaL ILusrratep CaTaLocue.— 
We are progressing very satisfactorily with the 
Catalogue in preparation for issue, in x 
during the year; and we are already justi in 
promising @ work far onguing in value and 
interest which we produced in 1851. Some 
idea of our progress may be obtained if we state 
that the first and second parts will contain en- 
graved pages from the works of — 

Messrs. M. . Birmingham, 

Mewar, Palla, Pars 
The Coalbrookdale Company, 
Handyside, Derby, 

Messrs. Fourdinois, Paris, 

Messrs. Gillow, 

Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
Messrs. Trollope, 

Messrs. Dobson, St. James’s Street, 


M. Maurice Meyer, 
M. Froment Meurice, Paris, 
Mr. Phillips, . 


Messrs. Minton, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Messrs. Rose and Daniell, Coalport, 
Messrs. Wedgwood, Etruria, 
Messrs. Elkington, 

Messrs. Smith and Nicholson, 
Messrs. Hoole, Sheffield, 

Messrs. Jobson Smith, and Co. 


It will be seen that this list comprises many of the 
best manufacturers, not only of Great Britain, 
but also of France: it, however, contains but a 
small portion of those whose works we design to 
engrave; for the present we content ourselves 
with printing only the names of the firms whose 
aay are already in the engraver’s hands. 
e may be permitted to offer a few remarks con- 
cerning the “ Official Illustrated Catalogue ”—the 
Commissioners demand large payments for spaces 
and engravings, and guarantee only a circulation 
of ten thousand ; if a larger number be printed, 
increased payment will asked f the 
Commissioners are secured against loss by the 
combined subscriptions of many hundred persons 
to the amount of nearly half a million sterling ; 
it is @ monstrous demand, that which asks pay- 
ment for the “privilege” to make public, for 
public benefit, the creations of mind and taste, 
produced at great cost, the publicity of which 
would be a boon to the world: the principle is 
not only illiberal but unjust,—it converts a 
design into a mere affair of trade, of which the 
icy is gain ; eschews all idea 


only principle and 
of making the Exhibition a great teacher by circu- 
excellence only ; and treats as of equal value 
and work of Art-i , anda 
uction to be advertised and paid 
It is obvious that no manufacturer of 


the 
mediocre 
for. 


renown, whose works are beautiful and may be 
made instructive, will desire to appear either in 
the Arr-Jounsat Iuiusreatep Caratocve or the 
a oe ae by ” if such works 
are to printed si side with engraved 
puerilities, calculated not to improve but to 
impair public taste. 

HOTOGRAPHY IN AID OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
CaraLocue.—It will be that we derive 
from vation’ of the Tk valuable assistance in the 
com n < ae ustrated Catalogue we are 

ing. We obtain a photo of the ob- 
Soot ha oll cians, in order to cones penton accu- 
racy of outline; the ae y being taken the 
same size as the engraving. It is, however, diffi- 
} cult or impossible to complete an engraving from 
a photograph ; the artist, therefore, whenever it is 
accessible, finishes from the actual work, or ob- 
tains an drawing in which the details 
are made sufficiently clear. ee it answers 
pont a= aes to ure a large photograph cor- 

by illing, of which we 
a reduced copy. It is, Sow brer, ea” tomatoe 
advan to give the artist access to the produc- 
tion itself ; a superior woodeut is sure to be the 
result. This very essential of our task we 
have confided to Mr. Poulton, ——— 
nee sare - as we have intimated, produces 
t tographs at our expense, except in cases 
where more than one copy 1s required. His staff 
is at our disposal, either at his establishment, or 
to send to manufactories in town or country. 

Bririsa Scuurrors 1x 1862.—From the Critic 
we learn, that “the sculptors are feeling 
some anxiety as to the allotment of space 
which will be made to them in the forthcomi 
Exhibition. According to the present decision of 
the Commissioners, no applications will be enter- 
tained on behalf of works which are not so far 
completed that their merits, as well as the _— 
to be occupied, can be exactly estimated. Some 
discretionary power seems desirable, ially in 
reference to scul of acknow position 
and reliable capabilities. The last day for send- 
= be works of sculpture is fixed for the 3lst of 

rch.” 

Tue Nationa Porrrarr Gariery.— A por- 
trait of John Wesley is one of the most recent 
additions. It was painted by Hone when Wesley 
was at the of sixty-three, that is, in the year 


1766. Wes ee ; the right 
rete Papers Pye yey? ewes a Bible. 
enfnnee pnengi gmp it seems to have been 
the especial st oe Sate eae 
ing expression, "and if the head be faithful in 
likeness, the work is better as a portrait than 
as a work of Art. It is remarkable that the 
ao has relieved the oo = an open-sky 
kground—a severe test to Hone’s paintin, 

—the face being without strong markings, ~ 
in ee too red. There is also a por- 
trait of Arkwright, Wright of Derby; but, 
in neatness of See is gs behind his vol- 
canic eruptions and pyrotechnic displays. It is 
a heavy, unintellectual head, giving the worst 
_ of the likeness, and painted one who 

nothing to substitute for points which skil- 
ful portrait-painters always omit. The portrait 
was the y of Dr. Darwin, to whom it 
was presented by Arkwright. A portrait of Sir 
T. Gresham, alluded to in a preceding page, is 
offered to the institution; the trustees, at their 
first meeting, will consider the It isa 
large half-length, and was the pi of Mr. 
Watson Taylor. The portraits that were sent to 
Dublin have been returned. were those 
of Herschell, Ireton, Lord Hasti Sir W. 
Chambers, Mrs. Siddons, Dibdin, the Right Hon. 
W. Wyndham, Congreve, and Flaxman. 

Tus Puorocraruic Derartment of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, will be presided over 
by the Earl of Caithness, E. Kater, Esq. F.B.S., 
~ sag! ag} of Twickenham. 

nr. Fouey, ., is at present engaged upon 
several monumental works of | os public interest. 
Besides the bronze statue of the late Mr. Fielden, 
M.P., to be placed at Todmorden, near Manches- 
ter, Mr. Foley has a model for 
a statue in bronze of Oliver Goldsmith, — 
to stand in the garden of Trinity College, in, 
the alma mater of the _ historian, where, as 
a companion statue, will be placed one of Burke. 
The sculptor has been especially happy in the 








by his side. Even on this small scale the 
evinces much of style, and conveys an 
idea cf culture and refinement characteristic of 
the man. This statue, which will be executed in 
marble, is to fill a place in the so-called Poets’ 
Hall of the Palace at Westminster ; and assured! 
whether we approve Gothic or not, has we 
deserved the monumental honours will 
thus be awarded to him, as the architect of the 
building of the in that style. The 
ame of Mr. Foley in ia, for his equestrian 
statue of Lord Hardinge, has brought him a ecm- 
mission for a marble statue of a renowned Parsee 
merchant, whore name we have forgotten, how- 
ever, who founded the cotton-spinning ccmpan 
of Madras. The finished cast from the model is 
now a ae Se rarely seen @ more 
— —_ whether for Phe ven t indi- 
vi ity of the countenance, , even 
to the 5 She Fhew bw hands, or the cast imitation 
of the peculiar costume, in the forms and textures 
of the robe and head-dress. This is a work that 
could not fail to be viewed with the greatest 
interest in the International Exhibition. Apart 
from its merits as a work of Art, it would 
sent well the spreading influence of British 
industrial spirit and manufacturing enterprise, 
over countries and people so far removed from 
the centres of civilisation, and nature 80 
oppored to everything connected with improve- 
ment of the race. 

Tux Society or Femate Artists.—The exhibi- 
tion of this society will be again held this season 
in the room of New Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, at No. 58, Pall Mall. The days 
for the ion of works intended for exhibition 
are the 14th and 15th cf January, 1862. Every 
exertion has been made to secure a perma- 
nently for this society; but hit nothing 
suitable as a gallery, or convertible premises, has 
offered in any eligible situation. It is propos 
to continue elsewhere, if possible, the exhibition 
through the season. : 

Tur Graruic Socierr.— The meetings com- 
menced for the season, as usual, on the 11th of 
December, 1861. The dates of the other nights 

wary 8th, February 12th, March 12th, 
April 9th, and the last takes place on May 14th. 

A Monvnenr, erected by public subseription to 
the memory of the late Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, is to be placed in B.Paul' Cathodra 1, 
The committee for ing out the co 
of the Marquis of Lune, the Bihopof Oxford, 
Lord Overstone, Sir Walter James, and Mr. A. 
J. Beresford-Hope, who have selected a model by 
Mr. G. Richmond, A-B.A., = — hitherto 
known as a portrait painter, | a in 
this cotetal be undertaki the office of the 
seulptor. Well, Michael united in him- 
self the characters of painter, sculptor, architect, 
civil and military engineer, es Our hopes 
are not very strong a8 to the result of this experi- 
ment, to convert a good painter into a great 


sculptor. 

a or a a ———s ph, 
which appeared in m very uy 
after the erage of Mr. 6 bio- 

phy of , occasioned us some surprise :-— 

said the executors of the late Royal Aca- 
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Pred fi Turner, are in possession of unpub- 
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lished letters and which illustrate, in a 
new way , the details of Turner's life.” 
The question at once arose in our mind when 
we read it was,—How is it these papers were not 


nearly ready, is t out. 
Exuisrrion or Warer-cotove Drawixes.— 
Street, Bond Street, the 
i whose collection is 
always rare and valuable, announces his intention 
in to in Manchester an exhibition of works 
of this . We gave a somewhat lengthened 
notice of the first exhibition, which was highly 
successful, in so far, at least, as concerns the 
i ; it was or was not 80 
say. Mr. White . 
desirous to obtain the ion of artists an 
a ; _ the co-operat: 

Tus Memsers or tue Ixstirvtion or Fixe 
Arts are desirous of finding premises suitable for 
their exhibitions within that small circle of the 
west end of town, beyond which it is all but 
useless to attempt the establishment of an Art 
exhibition, although this society has sustained 
itself now for a long series of years in an atmo- 
sphere considered spisoumile to the longevity of 

institutions. Through the contumacy of 
one of its members, the society is involved in a 
chancery suit. There must be something faulty 
in the constitution of the body when one of its 
members can capriciously subject a society to the 
expense and annoyance of chancery proceedings, 
himself being a non-conformist to the ordinances 
of the body. The whole of the circumstances of 
the case we shall shortly make known, trustful 
that the result will be for the benefit of the in- 
stitution. 

Art at Wixpsor Castix.—The Critic informs 


us that the Art-treasures of Windsor Castle have | 
joe A been inspected at the invitation of the | 


we presume, & more exalted personage, 
by 8 sort of comité of Art and archwology, Same. 
Albert Way, G. Scharf, Winter Jones, Parker, 
Glover, Woodward. The object, probably, 
being to & more rational appreciation for 
the visitors from all the world this year, than is 
rally obtained from what is called “seeing 
lions” of the place. 
Art Decorations.—It is now about twenty 


ears since the decoration painting of the 
7 i was y Rae and it 


" awhy a anne Se would be 
ve it to our of painting. 
exhibitions that were held in Weurminstes 
have indirectly done good service, but 
have not advanced the class of painting 
were intended especially to promote. In 
ah by, there were professors of Art who 
themselves Historical Painters, and who 


were as such supported by the public. There are 














no such professors now. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment a to give an impulse to what is called 
high Art, if the public were instructed, 
artists would not have wanting to paint 
serious narrative; but ing finds favour with 
that public but sentimental small talk and 
domestic anecdote; and pictures that formerly 
used to be of the size cabinet, are now 
duodecimo, and must be perused with a reading- 
glass. But in another direction this movement 
is beginning to fructify, that is, in domestic deco- 
ration. It will scarcely be believed, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the decorations in the 
Houses of Parliament do not interest the 
body of artists. Little is known but by hearsay 
of works, and there are hundreds who have 
not only never heard of the unfortunate frescoes 
in the so-called Poets’ Hall, but do not know 
the subjects of the works in the Corridors. To 
consider the reasons for this is beside our present 
which is simply an allusion to domestic 
Seoneation. In many of the most important 
works that are now in 
are employed. For some years 
embellishments of Alnwick 
progress, but the artists are Italians, and how, 
we ask, will Italian art sort with the style of a 
baronial castle like that of Alnwick, portions of 
which are associated with events of early 
history? Again, in the ornamentation of Lord 
Ellesmere’s mansion, all the artists are foreign, 
but in this case more reasonably than in that of 
Alnwick Castle, because the architecture is Italian. 
The subject-painting in Dorchester House, Park 
Lane, is being executed as a labour of love by 
Sir Coutts Lindsay with assistance, and from 
first to last, the works in Dorchester House will 
occupy at least six years, perhaps much more. 
These are a few of —— works of this 
kind in progress; many additional cases might 
be instanced, to show that if the taste for Art- 
decoration is advancing, the best commissions do 
not fall into the hands of English artists. 

Tus Hersert Memoriat, to which reference 
has been made in a preceding page, is, so far as 
the statue is concerned, to be entrusted to Baron 
Marochetti; at least, the committee has recom- 
mended he should execute the work, the cost of 
which is estimated at £2,000. The statue is to 
be of bronze. We should have been better pleased 
to know such a commission had been given to one 
of our native artists—Mr. Foley, for example, 
whose portrait-sculptures have gained him so 
high a reputation. 

Tur Lonpon Srergoscoric Compayy has pub- 
lished an extensive series of views in Paris. 
They are singularly well executed, sharp, clear, 
and, of course, accurate. We cannot say if 
be the produce of French hands; probably they 
are; at all events they do great credit to the 
artist, who has skilfully and judiciously selected 
the best points for pictures. consist princi- 
pally of views on Boulevards—the open and 
crowded streets, full of life and bustle. While 
looking into the stereoscope it is not very difficult 
to imagine oneself mingling in the throng. We 
know of no series at once so interesting and so 
well done. We may hope it will be augmented 
by interiors of some of. the ah caoden, 
and of the ancient streets, so few of which, com- 
paratively, yet exist; for the Paris of even our 
youth is to be seen no lo , except here and 
there, in bits of the cité, ote the quays that 
border the Seine. 

Tae Barrie or Ecivse.—There is in the pos- 
session of Mr. —— 41, Old Bond Street, a 
large picture, by Hendrik Schaefels, of Ant . 
panes the landing of the captive S iah 

iral, Sancho d’ Avila, who fell into the hands 
of Louis de Boissot, the Dutch admiral, on the 
defeat of the Spaniards at the battle of Ecluse, in 
1573. The = Governor of the Netherlands 
being compe to continue energetically the 
war, fitted out an expedition against Zealand. 
Middleburg, which was the only place that yet 
held out for the Spaniards, had besieged for 
two years without success. To relieve this place 
the governor sent two fleets—one of thirty ships, 
and another of seventy ; but these were destroyed 
7. Boissot, the admiral of the Prince cf 

nge, and in the picture a at the quay 
the boat of the flagship, in which are seated the 
Spanish admiral, liqui, the captain of the 


foreign artists 
the interior 
have been in 


Elephant (the ip, we presume), Louis 
een’ do be Maal end athen i 


sn pulled op = sae oitines 
is just up to with 
the pelcner and. Duid eflege in the tiene: aed 
boat’s crew of rough seamen forward. Beyond 
rising high above it, is the ship 
hich the disembarkation is taking place, 
On the right, and running up and down the 
are the quaint buildings of ancient city 
Church of St. Walburg, the towers of the 
of the Fishmongers, with an infinite variety of 
uaint old edifices, such as existed in Antwerp in 


573. It is a picture of merit, with this 
particular excellenco—al 


but figures, and the buildings appear to have 
been worked out by one who has studied archi- 
tecture alone. 

Tue Larcest Water-Cotovr Parntine that 
has ever been executed is to be seen in the studio 


covered by the pa; 

is Daniel among 

his angel, and shut the lions’ m 

The pro is kneeling in pra 

him is angel. Mr. Bur 

animal painter; he has bestowed on the lions a 
great amount of labour, and has succeeded in 
giving them much reality and life-likeness; but, 
more than this is to be admired the enthusiasm 
that has incited Mr. Burbank to undertake such 
a work with a view, as he says, to show the 
beauty and power of water-colour. 

Dante.— There are about to be exhibited 
twenty-seven subjects from the Divina Com- 
media, all painted by Italian artists. To these 
we look forward with many misgivings, for there 
are but few men living qualified to touch Dante. 
Had Ary Scheffer lived, he might have painted 
another subject or two, though Beatrice all but 
broke his heart. His in tions move us to 
re, and veneration; but John Flaxman’s 

itting souls, drawn with three or four lines, 
cause us to shrink, as did Virgil among the 
burning tombs. 

“ Desiays” ror THE Exursrtion or 1862.—The 
committee to whom is aon, 99 ry Sg of col- 
lecting materials for Class 38a, “ Designs,” 
have issued a circular briefly explaining their 
requirements. They desire to see “exhibited in 
this class” “drawings and models of articles 
coming under the term Art-industry,” either to a 
small scale, or of the actual size of manufactured 
articles; such as “involve relief, and such as 
involve a flat or surface treatment ;” and mon 4 
purpose to include designs made by 
artists, extending so far back as 100 : All 
drawings to a scale less than that of execution 
should be forwarded framed, or framed and 
glazed; but all drawings of full-sized 
might be exhibited, if preferred, on strainers only, 
but prepared for ing. Those who 
further information on the subject may apply to 
the active and intelligent superi of the 
class, John Leighton, Esq., F'.S8.A., at the office, 
454, West Strand. 

Discrams ror Drawixc.—Mr. Walter Smith, 
head master of the Leeds Government School of 
Art, has just prepared and published a series of 
ornamental designs for the use of teachers of ele- 
mentary free-hand drawing in national and other 
schools. They are not of large size, but the 
author suggests these copies should be drawn on 
a larger scale, upon the “black-board,” for & 
junior class; and afterwards be copied the same 
size by the older pupils as in iate exercises 
between drawing from the black-board and Dyce’s 
outlines. These diagrams, consisting of flowers, 
leaves, cups, vases, and numerous other objects 
possessing graceful forms, are drawn with much 
accuracy, and will doubtless prove most useful for 
the purpose for which they are designed. 
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REVIEWS. 


A History or Domestic MANNERS AND SENTI- 
MENTS IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE 
Acrs. By Toomas Wricut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
with illustrations by F. W. Fairnott, Esq, 
F.S.A. Published by CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
London. 


When Dr. Henry compiled his History of England, 
he, for the first time, endeavoured to apply a want 
felt by himself and other thoughtful literary men, 
which was the want of a history of the manners and 
modes of life of the E and more than 
enough, had been always devoted by the chroniclers 
of past time, to the doings and sayings of the rulers ; 
but nothing, or next to n of the life led, and 
the actions ormed, by the masses of their 
subjects. Henry endeavoured for the first time to 
supply this great want, and he so far succeeded as to 
show the essential interest it had on the general tone 
of history, so that from his time all other historians 
have devoted space and consideration to the question 
of national manners, and many made it a very pro- 
minent part of their labours. pages of our latest 
historian, Macaulay, owe much of their graphic power 
to the curious and minute details he has occasionally 
given from the diaries, memoirs, and incidental 
notices scattered in many out-of-the-way paths of 
literature; but when brought » a 
concentrated light on long-forgotten manners, most 
valuable to all who desire to learn how our ancestors 
thought and acted, as well as how they were governed 
by politicians. 

Mr. Wright has been long favourably known as an 
antiquary whose literary tastes have led him to the 
study of “all such reading as is seldom read ;” and 
there are few men who have perused so diligently a 
vast mass of medizval literature, and become familiar 
with the works of authors whose very names are 
forgotten by the world of letters in general. It de- 
mands a large amount of such reading to glean 
therefrom such brief and accidental notices of past 
manners and customs as will eventually make a 
volume like the present; particularly when we re- 
member, that they have never been given by the 
original chronicler with any idea of their ultimate 
value for the pagetes to which we devote them, but 
have been generally accidental allusions, or perhaps 
incidental occurrences, equally inserted by chance, 
and not by any means placed there to illustrate 
manners ; yet so valuable are these notices, that some 
of our early scribes are treasured now for this kind 
of incidental description alone. In many volumes 
this allusive labour is its great charm; and Alfred’s 
description of his own early life, slight as it is, is 
eminently valuable. The priest who has left us the 
vivid narrative of Becket’s murder, which he wit- 
nessed, has succeeded in enabling us easily to realise 
the scene. Froissart, in his Chronicles, has done, too, 
his best service, where he has narrated the details of 
the court and chamber life of the nobles with whom 
he occasionally resided ; or the actions and manners 
of their turbulent but down-trodden subjects. Con- 
sidering how completely all classes but the ruling 
ones have been ignored by early chroniclers, it is 
surprising that so much is yet to be gleaned indica- 
tive of the manners and customs of the people. 

It is now some years since Mr. Wright commenced 
his labours in our columns to elucidate the forgotten 
phases of ancient domestic life in our own country. 
A series of illustrated papers, there, gave him ‘the 
opportunity of laying the foundation of what has 
now become a portly and a beautiful volume. He 
has very greatly added to the literary part of his 
work, and many new pictorial illustrations also grace 
the pages. It therefore may be now accepted as a 
finished picture from the sketches we have been 
enabled to give. The volume evidences 1 read- 
ing, and abounds with curious details, many of which 
will be entirely new, even to literary men; for few 
of them have, like Mr. Wright, devoted themselves 
to the study of such chsenidlon, or tale-tellers, as he 
has done. His practical experience, too, as a general 
antiquary has enabled him to cl obscure allu- 
sions in old writers by reference to of their own 
era. This is especially apparent in the Anglo-Saxon 

on, where many objects are engraved which 
ave been discovered in the cemeteries of these 
ancient people, and are described by their writers in 
words too slight to be clearly understood without 
this practical mode of explaining them. The pic- 
tures of the in-door doings, the banquets and amuse- 
ments, the dress and behaviour, the “sentiments,” 
as the author terms them, of their every-day life, are 
by this means reproduced with a truthfulness and a 
power not to be obtained in any other way. 

The picture presented throughout the volume is, 

however, by no means always a pleasant one. The 
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letter-press) are chiefly valuable for rigid truth; and 
have a clearness and simplicity which the very 
modern taste for over-wrought woodcuts frequently 
fails to ensure. The pages are thus crowded with a 
most curious pictorial record of old English life, and 
they often aid in elucidating descriptions which no 
pen could make so plain. 

The binding and getting up of the book deserve 
a word of notice, from its appropriate character. 
The’volume altogether is one must take a 
minent place as a work of reference in our lib $ 
for we have no other devoted as this is to past man- 
ners exclusively. While its attractive character as 
an illustrated volume will give it a right to the claim 
of a place on the drawing-room table, its literary 
value will also ensure it a constant home on the 
library shelf. 


Ruryep ApBrys AND CASTLES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Wri114m and Mary Howrrr. The Pho- 
tographic Illustrations by Brprorp, Sepc- 
FIELD, WiLson, FENTON, and others, Published 
by A. W. Bennett, London. 


We recur, according to promise, to the beautiful 
volume, the — of which was merely an- 
nounced in our last number. 

There is in the simple title of the book a world 
of thought and reflection; it carries us back to a 
period of our history when might overcame right,— 
when there were lords and vassals,—when there were 
intestine feuds, and men of the same lineage strove 
together,—when there were ts and tourneys, 
as if in mockery of the real “ tug of war ;”—to a time 
when the people were but half civilised, and half 
the land brought forth briars and thorns. It takes 
us back, moreover, to when priestcraft was 
dominant, and prince, noble, and peasant bowed in 
submission to ecclesiastical rule,—when the sacer- 
dotal robes covered iniquity of e kind, and vice 
turned holy,—when ignorance was allied with super- 
stition, the one using the other to work out its object, 
the enslavement of the human mind. “Sailors at 
sea,” say the authors of the book before us, “bait 
for fish with a mere bit of red rag, the mockery of a 

iece of flesh, but the Romanists of the middle ages 
ited for souls with more empty and sapless things. 
Yet for the cupidity of the rich and pa God 
made them unconsciously and blindly bait with sub- 
stantial temptations. Their vast hoarded wealth 
their gold and silver vessels, their shrines garnished 
and loaded with jewels, their age by the greatest 
masters, and still more their magnificent estates, 
drew the eyes and hearts of kings and nobles even as 
they pretended to worship, and at length they laid 
rapacious hands on the whole stupendous prey. The 
system was built on the delusive sands of imposi- 
tion, and when the floods and tempests of secular 
power beat upon it, it feil—and was the fall 
a What a a in = ee The 
very things which they imagined were bu up 
their strength, were preparing their Gestroction.” 

And yet admitting all the evils arising from the 

ecclesiastical and feudal systems of those days, loth, 





“ T do love those ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ;” 


y, Raglan, Carisbrooke, Goodrich, &c. 
The idea is not novel, but it has never been more 
satisfactorily carried out: the h and descri 
tion of each building are given with sufficien 


ourneyings in search of the picturesque ; a t 
sitar snd maces nen + velli = 
personal ex modern travelling. 

If, however, the plan of the book is not new, the 
meanest bs yp nye is page ee is cogs pe a 
novelty, for pictures are photographs, and ect 
gems, too, they are. The authors say,—* It ap 
to us a decided advance in the department of Topo- 
graphy, thus to unite it to Ph hy. The reader 

no Io’ left to suppose hi at the mercy of 
the i nations, the caprices, or the deficiencies of 
artists, but to have before him the genuine present- 
ment of the object under consideration.” Without 
subscribing to the opinion of artistic failings here 
implied, we are perfectly willing to express our own 
upon the beauty of these sun-pictures; and only 
hope, though we may doubt, they will be as brilliant 

— years hence as now. One of them forms a 

ion in the centre of each side of a richly 
ornamented cover of Magenta and gold—fit outward 
adorning of an elegant 


On THE HyP2THRON OF Greek TEMPLES; a Paper 
read before the Archmological Society of n. 
Together with some observations in reply to the 
reviewers of “ Daedalus,” by EDWARD FALKENER. 
Published by Loneman and Co., London, 

In this reply, Mr. Falkener refers to objections made 

by some of the reviewers of his “ Daedalus,” to certain 

of his ideas on Greek Art and architecture. When 
the book was reviewed in the Art-Journal, we limited 
our observations ew to those portions of its 
contents that related to sculpture: not less gratified 
with the mass of information that the author set 
before us, than with his manner of ss it. 

Glad of an opportunity of adverting to a department 

of Art now lost—and by a great many sculptors not 

even believed to have been practised by the Greeks 
to the extent it was—we be ve 7 _ tear 
account of hrome and chryse ne scu 

ture, rood mse than naming the other heads. tn 

“ Dedalus” (p. 2), the following passage occurs :— 

“Some have sup that the CS consisted 

of a range of skylights on either ignorant of the 

sacred signification of an hypethron.” 

It is extraordi that there should have ever 
been any miscon eption as to the hypethron of the 
Greek temple. If the word itself does not most 
literally explain the t, it is called 
Vitruvius medium sub divo sine tecto, than whic 
nothing can be more plain. All the other names 

ven to the different parts of the temple, describe 

exactly ; it ye eyente yo be ~ even 
upon oe that ron could mean 
ay kind of side light; but there is an impression 
that it and that impression has remained 
undist , Mr. Falkener maintains that the hy- 
pethral opening of the Greek temples was vertical 
and not, as asserted by a recent writer upon Art, 
his idea of the opening is by some writers 

eulogised as an ingenious theory, whereas in a 

matter so clear there is no need to theorise. The 

temples of the inferior deities were covered, but those 
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of the su gods had hypethral openings to 
signify that although the tem contained the statue, 
the habitation of the deity was in the heavens. 
earliest form of the temple was an enclosure, in 
which a statue was placed for security. To this a 
roof was added, but the only light was admitted by 
the door, as darkness was characteristic of the 
sanctity of the place. The hypethron, as the temples 
were enlarged Cecame, in some degree, a neceanity 
it was a means whereby extension was practicab 
The roof at the opening was supported by columns, 
and thus was that light admitted which to have 
received from windows or lateral apertures would 
have destroyed the sacred character of the naos. 
“We read,” says Mr. Falkener, “that on account of 
the derivation of the name of the god Fidius, the 
roof of his temple was pierced in order that the 
heaven may be seen, ‘ut videatur divum, id est, 
colum.’ (Varro de Sing., Sat. iv.) The god Ter- 
minus was also worshipped sub divo (Serv. ad Virg., 
#En. ix. 448); and when it was ired to pull down 
various tem to make room for the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, the priests of the god 
Terminus asserted the we yay | of the god of 
ving way even for Jupiter; and the 
temple of Terminus was therefore enclosed within 
the walls of the temple of Jupiter, and an opening 
was constructed in the roof immediately above his 
shrine.” Miiller defines the parts of large temples as 
—The foundation, with the steps, suggesting epic 
or cpymdwpa ; the temple, strictly so called vad, 
onic, cella, sometimes double in the same building ; 
and to this belong (a) rd og, the place for the 
statue—which was often enclosed with a parapet or 
tailing ; (6) brasSpoy, the central space under the 
open sky; (¢) erodi, the surrounding colonnades ; 
sometimes an aévroy, the holiest of all, &c. Finally, 
we can only observe that Mr. Falkener, in giving 
the bypethron to certain of the Greek temples, only 
follows the best authorities; whereas those writers 
who deny the hypethron, and substitute side-lights, 
have no authority at all. 

Mr. Falkener has recently been presented by the 
King of Prussia with a gold medal, as a token of his 
Majesty's appreciation of the “ Dedalus,” a work the 
importance of which may, in some degree, be esti- 
mated, by the controversy it has called forth. And, 
certainly, no little praise must be conceded to the 
author for the labour, research, and critical judg- 
ment brought to bear on the investigation of a difficult 
yet most interesting subject. Those who differ from 
his conclusions must, at least, give him credit for 
earnest, thoughtful inquiry. 


RAMBLINGS IN THE ELvcmpaTion or THE AvTO- 
Grara or Mrtoy. By Samvurt Leen 
Sornensy, F.S.A. “Printed by T. Ricuarps, 
and sold by all Booksellers.” 


The preet art and mystery of book-making is a craft 
whieh has its peculiar teaching ; hence the work of 
the ‘professional /itterateur is essentially different to 
that of the amateur ; the latter may be always known 
by a greater redundancy of subject-matter, and less 
closeness of arrangement, but it may sometimes be 
fairly questioned whether this amateur tendency is 
not occasionally advantageous. We are inclined to 
look upon this volume as a case in point. It is the 
production of the leisure of a man of taste, one who 
conducted his “ramblings” far and wide, and who 
made notes of all things calculated to elucidate the 
subject he had at heart. Hence the volume contains 
a large amount of discursive matter, but it is gene- 
rally curious and interesting ; and is just the sort of 
— reading bibliomaniacs delight in. To fill a 
quarto volume with notices of Milton’s manu- 
scripts, might seem a difficult task to some, and a 
useless one to others. Mr. Sotheby has proved the 
fallacy of both ideas. The difficulty has been with 
him converted into a labour of love ; its utility has 
been clearly shown in the interest that must ever 
attach to #o perfect a collection of fac-similes of the 
hand-labour of one of the noblest of England’s 
authors. In them we study the first thoughts rapidly 
jotted down, of the most memorable words in our 
iterature. The famed manuscripts in Trinity Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge, are here reproduced with 
marvellous accuracy, and we see the poet’s original 
idea of composing a sacred drama, on the subject 
of man’s fall; afterwards eliminated in his immortal 
“Paradise Lost.” The dramatis persone are scored 
out and re-written three times on the same leaf. 
Other ideas of a series of sacred dramas (never 
executed) oecur in similar form. Then we have 
pages of Lycidus, Comus, and sonnets; very curious 
as pictures of the phases of the great poet’s mind, as 
; scored out, re-wrote, and re-worded his works. 
B addition, copies are given of his marginal notes 
- books, or frematetion inecriptions of others to 
riends; and of all, fac-simi of the pages of 





the manuscript of “Paradise Lost,” as licensed by 
Tomkyns, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; specimens of Milton’s signature after his 
blindness, as well as those of his daughters, his 
nephews, the Phillips, and his friend Elwood, the 
Quaker, who gave him the idea of composing 
“ Paradise Regained.” 

This brief summary of the contents of the volume 
is sufficient to show the varied, interesting, and 
com character of its contents. So much had 
Mr. Sotheby his subject at heart, that in order to 
prove the of Milton to sign his own name 
after he was blind, he has induced many well-known 
literary and scientific celebrities to write theirs blind- 
folded, and the result is placed before his readers in 
one of his plates. He has also been able satisfac- 
torily to prove, that some manuscripts purporting to 
be those of the poet, were never really written by 
him; and in one instance to detect an absolute 
forgery. Alas! with these fallacies has gone also 
the pleasant and beautiful tale, that either of 
Milton’s daughters acted amanuensis to him after 
his sight had gone; for which there seems to be no 
foundation. His amanuensis wrote a very different 
hand, and what litle we have of theirs is stamped by 
incompetency. Anne, his eldest daughter, was in- 
capacitated by affliction from study, and gives her 
mark only, in place of signature, to an important 
legal document. Mary, the second daughter, spells 
the name wrongly—Millton. Deborah, the youngest, 
writes miserably, and also mis-spells hers Deboroh ; 
added to which is the fact, that she was only eleven 
years old when her father began his great poem, and 
fifteen when he finished it; it seems, therefore, toler- 
ably clear that they were of no use to him in this 
particular way. 

The amanuensis, whoever it was, has yet to be 
discovered, and most probably was changed from 
time to time, or undertaken temporarily by friends 
of the poet. Here, then, is new ground for inquiry 
and original research. We much want a new and 
a good life of Milton. Could he not be freed from 
the party-spite of the past time? Dr. Johnson’s life 
of this poet is a discredit to both. Indeed, it is time 
that Johnson’s injustice to our national bards should 
be superseded by honester labour. Is not Milton a 
worthy and a very befitting subject for our Carlyle? 

Mr. Sotheby’s death so soon after the completion 
of this book, has made it now a monument to his 
memory. It is a pleasant memory of an industrious 
man, who found leisure after conducting one of our 
best-known auctioneer’s firms, to produce it; and an 
agreeable proof also of the taste and scholarship that 
may be found in mercantile England. 


Wooptanpd GATHERINGS. From the Drawing by 
W. Hunt. Published by J. Gr.zert, Sheffield. 


It is well for artists that before the printing-press 
can be put into operation, their own works must come 
forth complete from the studio and find purchasers: 
if the press could invent as well as execute, in all 
probability their occupation would be gone. But 
even chounalttheemabie prints, excellent as they 
are, will never supersede original paintings if people 
can afford to buy the latter: where the means of 
purchase, however, are limited, these imitations are 
most valuable; and, judging from the numerous 
examples, more or less good, that are constantly 
being being put forward, they find an appreciating 
public. This “Woodland Gatherings” is among the 
very best of its class: most of us know how Mr. Hunt 
aints primroses, and wild-flowers and plants of all 

nds, birds’ nests, apple blossoms, et cetera ; and here 
is a large group of such objects copied with wonderful 
accuracy in chromolithography, by Messrs. Hanhart. 
The texture of each object is crisply and naturally 
rendered, the colour true and brilliant, and the har- 
mony of the whole well sustained: as we look upon 
the picture, visions of pleasant spring hours, sunny 
and cheerful, rise up before us in the midst of the 
damp, foggy, and cold atmosphere of the out-door 
world around us at this season. 


a Pine = — Sunpay Scwoots. 
ected, Arranged, and Designed by GILBERT 
J. Frencu, F.S.A., C nding Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland. Published 

by T. Drvuam anv Co., Manchester. 
Mr. Gilbert French, as the head of a manu- 
facturing firm of textile fabrics for iastical 
purposes, seems to have given his thoughts to other 
matters having some relation with those of the 
church, and scarcely less so with those who are out 
of the sont the Establish ment; for the applica- 
blished devices might be made general 
hook for the , though some of the 
sheets—those, for example, that illustrate episcopal 
armorial bearings—would hardly find admittance into 
the schools of the Nonconformist. The majority, 





however, are entitled to free entrance anywhere. 
The object of the publication is, the author says, “to 
aid superintendents and teachers of Sunday schools 
in the appropriate decoration of their school-rooms 
for the festal meetings and tea-parties, which have 
become im nt accessories to these institutions.” 
The contents may be divided into alphabets, heraldic 
devices, illuminated scrolls with inscriptions, chiefly 
texts from Scripture, symbols and emblems, moral 
maxims mostly selected from the Old Testament, 
and short dic mottoes borne by British nobility 
and gentry, and adapted for scrolls: there is thus 
variety. text employed is “medieval E ” 
and ail are printed in colours on large sheets, which 
axe tndendied to be Axed te the walls. These richly- 
coloured sheets, surrounded with wreaths of winter 
flowers and evergreens, would have a very pretty and 
gay effect ; while from many of them of truth 
and wisdom may be gathered. 


Tue Fimst Lesson in Navication. “ Lurr, Bor!” 
Engraved by W. H. Smmrons from the Picture 
by J. C. Hoox, R.A. Published by Moors, 
McQuren, anv Co., London. 


Mr. Hook’s picture, when exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1859, attracted, as it deserved, much 
attention : the originality of the idea, the “pages 
manner in which the artist had conveyed it to the 
eye and mind of the spectator, and the brilliancy of 
the canvas, all warranted the notice given to the 
work—one that entirely carried us away from the 
conventionalities of ordinary marine subjects, and 
gave us a new thought concerning them that “do 
business in t waters.” ‘The First Lessen in 
Navigation’ could have been painted only by one 
who had himself been at school, not, perhaps, as a 
pupil, but as an amateur scholar: the easy, natural 
attitude of the parent fisherman, giving his orders to 
the young boy to whom the management of the 
rudder has been entrusted ; the bright, earnest face 
of the child, whose gaze is fixed on the father as he 
exerts his utmost strength to obey the command ; 
and the sailor-like indifference, but kind expression, 
manifest in the countenance of the elder brother, 
who has already graduated in the same school, are 

ints in the composition which can scarcely be too 

ighly commended. It is an incident of “ fisher- 
life” that is doubtless of frequent occurrence among 
the craft. 

Interesting, however, as is the picture, we are not 
quite sure it is calculated for so large an engraving 
as that before us: colour produces effects whic 
black and white, under certain conditions, cannot 
attain; and though Mr. Simmons has performed his 
task well, the print is heavy—a defect chiefly arising 
from the unbroken mass of wave behind boat, 
hanging over it like a dark curtain. 


Ras AND His Frrenps. By Jonn Browy, M.D., 
Published by EpMonston AND Dove.as, Edin- 
burgh; Hammton, ApaMs, AND Co., Londen. 


A touching little tale, founded on facts that came 
under the notice of the author — when studying 
in one of the Edinburgh medical Rab is a 
huge mastiff, the property of a carrier, and the story 
—which, by the way, is well-known north of the 
Tweed—narrates the closing scenes in the life of his 
master and mistress, with which the faithful dog is 
closely associated. This cages of the history 4, 
“got up” in superior style, quite warranted 
however, by bo saadiines of the narrative, and it 
has several illustrations . render it —s more wel- 
come. George Harvey’s frontispiece, , SiC pace- 
bat,” is a portrait ~ yo noble animal asleep, or 
rather, dozing with one eye slightly open to give 
notice to strangers that he is not to be caught nap- 
ping. This is followed by a dog-fight in the streets 
of Edinburgh ; but Rab is not one of the combatants, 
and the picture would have been better omitted ; 
neither its subject nor its art recommends it. The 
next is Jess, carrier's horse, in her stable, Rab 
lying by her; Jess reminds us of a similar subject 
by Bewick in one of his books of engravings. ‘ 
Death of Ailie, the carrier's wife, is 
Paton, R.S.A., so is ‘James and his Bard 
senting the carrier bearing the body 
woman in his arms, followed by Rab, from 
pital: both subjects are treated with 
pe es skill. pee — 
it scape sce G. Harvey, 
the last plate, athe te meer 
drawing by the same painter, is 
panions,’ four young children, 
a morning in spring—emblems 
tiful and innocent.. We shall 
by means of this pretty velume 
as popular on this side of the 
been on the other. 
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ISA STRONG COATING oF pune SILVER OVER NICKEL, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JGHN SLACK. 


he Ot ot Soe Teed poe ee nae oe and in the h 
hardest use it can never show the brassy under-surface so complained Mi 
of by many purchasers of Electro-plate, \ 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 


OLD GOODS RE-PLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 
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Forming Set of 8, 
£6 15s. to £12 12s. 


SLACKS TABLE CUTLERY. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated Fifty Years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 


IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE, 
TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 1ls., 14s., and 15s, 6d. per doz. 
Warranted not to come loose in the Handle, 


BLACK-HANDLED KNIVES AND FORKS, 10s. 64. per dozen. 


Cl 


Orders above £2 carriage free. 
SLACK'S IRONMONGERY WAREHOURE. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK solicit an 
* their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, 2 
ete ek an hee ae 
toms tock angie beh ealioeeay 9 

t 
uali a ih ow oh Bric comme the saved 
ity, convince 

of selecting from their Eetablishmens. 


SLACKS FENDER WAREHOUSE 


SLACK’S PATENT DISH COVERS. Cantaine the qrectedh wuitety of enw Duthemna, 


. . . nah Maan be oe 
Raised in one piece (Set of 6) Bronsed Fenders, 9s. 6d. to 40s. 


Queen’s Pattern 5 Fenders with Ormol 65s. 
Silver Pattern 7 Fire Irons, 8s. ta. ey 






































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, AND POST FREE. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


836, STRAND—OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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FOUR LARGE can W GONE 


aenhaueaaic 25° By FAR THE ‘LARGEST ASSORTMENT _IN ‘LONDON: OF REALLY ‘USEFUL AND ELEGANT | 
ARTICLES: ADAPTED ' FOR “4 


PRESENTS. a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS — 


For 20, 30, 50, 100, or 200. Portraits, in every description of binding, 


An Album for 30° Portraits, bound in real morocco, with two gilt clasps, 10s. 6d. Ditto for 50 Portraits, 12s. 6d., seni POE 
FREE upon asain of a Post-office Order. 


hs Ga “f 


| DRESSING BAGS, FROM 3ls. 6d. TO: TWENTY GUINEAS, 


FITTED IN THE MOST COMPLETE MANNER FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. A CHOICE OF 300. 


DRESSING CASES, FROM 21s. TO FIFTY GUINEAS. : 


‘A CHOICE OF 500. 


RETICULES. |PORTFOLIOS:| CIGAR CASES.) WORK BOXES, | 


‘CARVED BREAD-AND-| “SCENT BOTTLES. |. Cigar cHESTS.. | BOOK SLIDES. ee 


! 


;_ BUTRER | ‘PLATES. ? 
"PANS. | LETTER BOXES. carp cases. | BLOTTING BOOKS. 
. SCRAP BOOKS. a al POCKET BOOKS, DESKS, OF BVERY KIND. | 


IVORY. BRUSHES. KEY BOXES... | pitto with Instruments: |. TEA CADDIES. — | 
TORTOISESHELL COMBS. ETUI CASES. nt 


= ALBUMS. SCENT cases|| TOM™YONNams. CHS BOARDS Mm} 
‘INEBTANDS. READING STANDS. | YEWEL CASES.) TRINKET ‘BOXES, | 


CARRIAGE BAGS. | KNITTING BOXES. | WRITING CASES. LADIES’ COMPANION | | 
GLOVE BOXES. POSTAGE SCALES. _ |’ Travelling Dressing Cases. | Gentlemen’s Ditto. 

A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF GOODS IN ELECTRO-GILT, PEARL, TORTOISE-SHELL, AND PAPIER MACHE. 

STATIONERY CABINETS, IN WALNUT AND OAK. 


ELEGANTLY MOUNTED ARTICLES. 


“Pe G's” REGISTERED DESPATCH BOX, 


The most convenient hitherto made. 


DESPATOH BOXES AND DRESSING CASES _ MADE EXPRESSLY FOR HOT cumares | 


erreurs ‘CHURCH SERVICES;. AND PRAYER BOOKS, 


In Plain and Highly Ornamental Bindings, from re Smallest to the ‘Largest Sized Type. 








“CHURCH SERVICES, elegantly. bound,.10s. 6d... PRAYER BOOKS, ditto, 7s. 6d. 


Parkins & Gotto’s Guinea Family Bible, . 


SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS, NUMEROUS REFERENCES, FAMILY REGISTER, 
AND STRONGLY BOUND IN MOROCCO. — 


OWEN JONES’ ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK—A VERY HANDSOME 














